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SORROW’S LESSON. 


BY H. L. 











How real are the sorrows of life! 
Only the pleasant things seem 
Vague and dim as a dream; 
Pain is as keen as the wound from a knife. 
Even the grief of the past 
Comes with remembrance as vivid, 
And turns to us faces as livid 
As present pain, to the last. 
We shall have grief with us ever; 
Oh, let us take it aright, 
And believe, spite of imperfect sight, 
That sorrow can injure us never! 
Denver, Colorado. 








A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 

I heard the other day of a lady in the 
rural regions of Maine who has proved her- 
self to be a genuine philanthropist. She 
found by observation that the people of her 
vicinity had little amusement, and this lit- 
tle was not, in her opinion, of a desirable 
kind. Dancing was prohibited through 
that whole region. The consequence was 
that when young people assembled, they 
devoted themselves entirely to ‘‘string- 
games’’—this meaning kissing-games of the 
most boisterous description. Wishing to 
obtain more refining and civilizing influen- 
ces for her own children, she formed a danc- 
ing-school at her house, being herself the 
teacher. Following this up, she offered her 
services to play for dancing, far and near; 
and often travelled many miles in sleighs, to 
carry out her benevolent mission. Wher- 
ever she went, dancing followed; the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, of whom Browning sings, 
was not more successful in leading the young 
people. Dancing being thus brought in, 
“string-games,” went out, and boisterous 
familiarities came to be considered as in bad 
taste. 

Every one who knows much of New Eng- 
land life can estimate the value of this re- 
form. Under the very eyes of our reviva- 
lists, in the church sociables themselves, 
these rude and indelicate familiarities flour- 
ish, where the most innocent ‘‘square dance” 
would be severely censured. In a late mur- 
der trial in Vermont, a certain guilty deacon 
admitted that he first made the acquain- 
tance of his paramour ata ‘‘Church Social” 
at his own house. A correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican says 
. While old and young were playing an old- 
fashioned game, the deacon, as a forfeit, 
was sentenced to kiss Mrs. C. He lays all 
his troubles to that kiss. Since his arrest he 
has stated that, up to this time, he had been 
a in thought, as well as in deed, to his 

e. 

The naiveté of this confession seems al- 
most absurd; but did ever a sinner, indicted 
for murder, trace all his errors back to the 
demoralizing influence of a single dance? 
Even with this deacon’s example before our 
eyes, we need not assume that these games 
habitually lead people into crimes or even 
sins, but they certainly break down all the 
ordinary barriers of refined courtesy be- 
tween the sexes, 

There are many communities where the 
Prohibition of dancing, reaching the public 
Schools, has this same effect. Left to them- 
Selves, at school festivals, the young people 
are like to dance. The dancing being 
Held objectionable, something else must be 
‘ntroduced; and on the proposition of 





“‘string-games,”” one may see churchmem- 
bers, deacons, and for aught I know, clergy- 
men themselves, joining in the rude sport. 
I have known it a serious ground of objec- 
tion to public schools, on the part of well- 
bred parents, that they would not consent 
to have their young daughters rudely kissed 
by half the town on such occasions; and I 
have seen such prejudices gradually removed 
by the substitution of dancing. 

In a village in this state, (Rhode Island) a 
visit was paid to a lodge of Good Templars, 
some years since, by a lodge from another 
village. After the public exercises, they 
prepared for « social evening; but an unfor- 
tunate difference occurred, ona point not 
laid down in theritual. The visiting lodge 
disapproved of dancing, but practiced string- 
games; while the hosts prohibited string- 
games, but approved of dancing; so afteran 
attempt at compromise, which no Most 
Worthy Grand Sire was able to bring about, 
the visiting lodge dislodged itself, and went 
home. In ordinary cases, it is the business 
of the hosts to conform to the wishes of the 
guest; but really, there are limits to this, 
Otherwise people might carry in their trunks 
asupply of ropes for ‘‘string-games,” and 
“Copenhagen” might be suddenly establish- 
ed in any one’s front-entry. 

It is really a matter worth considering. 
The owner of a pic-nic grove once expressed 
toa friend of mine great satisfaction that, 
at a certain pic-nic, there was to be dancing. 
‘We find it the best security for good order,” 
hesaid. ‘‘Where there is no dancing, there 
are all manner of romping games, people 
chasing each other about, mock-marriages, 
and soon. When there is dancing, we com- 
monly expect them to behave like gentlemen 
and ladies.”” This one statement, from what 
might be called a business point of view, is 
worth a hundred sermons preached by good 
men who never in their whole lives saw a 
dance. It justifies the belief that the lady 
whom I began by describing is a real phil- 
anthropist; and that, while she lives, there are 
some people of strong common sense in the 
State of Maine, Mr. Blaine’s recent exhibi- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding. 


T. W. WH. 
oe 


ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 





During my visit to Manchester, (Eng.) 
last summer, I was very hospitably enter- 
tained by Dr. Louis Borchardt and his in- 
teresting family. The oldest daughter, 
Malvina, was then pursuing her studies at 
Cambridge. In a recent letter from my 
highly esteemed friend Rev. Mr. Steinthal, 
of Manchester, he sends me the following 
gratifying information :— 

“You will, no doubt, have heard of Mal- 
vina Borchardt’s success at Cambridge. She 
has passed through her college career with 
unusual distinction, taking second class hon- 
ors in two subjects, Mathematics and Moral 
Science. This is a triumph rarely achieved 
by men who have had all the advantages of 
a public school training, and the long edu- 
cation which is systematically given to boys 
in this country. It has never been won by 
a woman before. We hear that if she had 
not been ill one day during the examination, 
she would have come out in the first class.” 

If Miss Borchardt could be invited to take 
a Professorship in some one of our educa- 
tional institutions, she would be an acquisi- 
tion worth securing. She combines many 
admirable qualities. 

Though intended only for my private pe- 
rusal, I venture to make the following inter- 
esting extract of a letter from my esteemed 
friend, Mr. Robert F. Martineau, of Birm- 
ingham: 

“It was my good fortune to make Mrs. 
Howe's acquaintance at Geneva, and of all 
the agreeable and distinguished people to 
whom | was introduced there, I think I was 
more interested in her thanin any other. 
There is something remarkably winning in 
her manner; her musical voice has the pow- 
er of enhancing the value of the clear opin- 
ions she speaks so eloquently. She seems 
to have the making of atrue heroine. We 
want more such in Europe, and you can 
spare some; for I think you have a larger 
proportion of such women than we have. 
But Iam not going to disparage our own 
ladies. As you know, I have every reason 
to appreciate them most highly, and I do. 
Especially do I believe that in Birmingham 
we are exceptionally favored as to the pub- 
lic work they are willing to undertake. You 
may be pleased to hear of some in which my 
sister and I are specially interested. A 
short time ago, the Health Committee of the 
Town Council took up the question of in- 
fantile mortality, and a sub-committee of us 
presented a Report on the subject. We 
found that fully half the fearful total was 
due to preventable causes, a large propor- 
tion of which could be removed by the 
mothers being better educated as to diet and 





management of their children. It was ob- 
viously not in our power to remove this ig- 
norance ourselves. It could be only, or at 
least best, done by ladies. There was an 
‘Association for Useful Work” here, among 
ladies, one of whose functions was the de- 
livery of lectures on health subjects by its 
members to working women. We recom- 
mend that this action should be extended as 
widely as possible. A meeting of the Health 
Committee and the ladies took place at my 
house, when measures were concerted to 
give publicity to their work by a public 
meeting. I am happy to say the agitation 
of the question has brought us much help. 
My sister is honorary secretary of the lec- 
ture committee, and has just completed ar- 
rangements for the simultaneous delivery 
of seven courses of lectures on the laws of 
health by ladies in different parts of the 
town. Mrs. R. W. Dale is one of the most 
popular. We are starting a training class 
for those who are willing to help in. various 
ways. Some cannot trust themselves to 
lecture to a large audience, but will address 
congregational ‘‘mothers’ meetings,” and 
assemblages of that sort. I believe it is a 
great and useful work, and is destined to 
remove a good many of the ills that flesh 
is heir to.” 

Something of this kind is perhaps as much 
needed in all our large cities as on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The example is well 
worth imitating as an experiment. 

Wa. Lioyp Garrison. 

Boston, Jan, 25, 1878. 


oe 


TWO SIDES TO A THING, 


Never was I more thoroughly convinced 
of this truth, than when reading, a little 
while ago, Mr. Higginson’s article, entitled 
“The Wrong Handle.” 

I had read ‘‘A Year’s Experiment” in the 
issue previous, with the greatest delight and 
pleasure, saying over and over again to my- 
self, ‘Now that is just what ought to be— 
what could always be—under favorable cir- 
cumstances.”” Very well I knew—for I had 
been a ‘Primary school teacher” during 
many years—that this could not have been 
done in the public schools. But Mrs. Hop- 
kins did not have a public school. She had 
a class of select children directly from a 
‘‘well conducted kindergarten." Moreover, 
they were not so very young, either, rang- 
ing from ‘‘eight to fourteen years.” They 
did not make work of their study, but 
pleasure and play. I could not possibly 
see, from anything she said, that there had 
been the least necessity for a ‘‘forced 
growth” or “overwork.” It all seemed as 
easy and natural as anything could be. 

To-day I was surprised to see how others 
had read it,—how my friend Mrs. A. R. 
Aldrich (not A. K., as the JouRNAL has it) 
had taken it. She is at the head of a kin- 
dergarten at Florence, Mass.,—is very suc- 
cessful there, and has also a very excellent 
family of young people of her own, for 
which, in all ways, she has done wonders, 
Knowing her ideas somewhat, on these sub- 
jects, I can partly account for her being so 
readily shocked with the article in question. 
But I think she only looked at one side of 
the thing. She must have been thinking, 
principally, of her own iittle classes, much 
younger than those of Mrs. H., and forget- 
ting that they were ever to grow older. 
Mrs. H.’s children came from just such 
training and instruction as she herself is 
imparting now. Give the best of those 
pupils the same time and advantages at her 
own hands, then take them on to the ages 
Mrs. H. names, and I doubt not they could 
easily accomplish all of which she speaks. 
Children from eight to fourteen are capable 
of doing a great deal,—especially when you 
have picked ones, such as those of Mrs. H.’s 
class were. I myself, some years ago, had 
three of Mrs A.’s own children under my 
care; and I think, at the same ages, as much 
might easily have been done with them, 
provided I had been capable of doing it. 
Children such as those are much more easily 
led on than held back. 

A good deal is said in these days about 
‘forced growth,” ‘‘overwork,” &c. I have 
little sympathy or patience with it, especial- 
ly when applied to young children. Even 
in our public schools 1 do not believe there 
is so much of it as at first there seems to be. 
I apprehend that ‘‘overwork” comes on the 
teacher, rather than on the child. There 
they have to be taken along in classes; so 
the duller ones hold back those who are 
brighter, and they cannot be forced on. 
So much instruction, too, is given orally, 
that it lessens the work of the pupil, while 
increasing that of the teacher. The worst 
harm, in my opinion, comes from over- 
crowded rooms and bad ventilation, es- 
pecially in our poorer country schools. 

Out of school, children are allowed all 
sorts of dissipation, more or less; improper 








diet, insufficient or unsuitable clothing, late 
hours, all kinds of miscellaneous reading— 
as soon as they are old enough to read any- 
thing—and company not at all suited to 
them. I believe more harm comes in these 
ways than from ‘‘overwork” in the school- 
room. Let parents see to it that they do 
well their own part, and I think the schools 
will generally do theirs. I believe in 
schools and in what they are doing—in our 
kindergarten and best private ones, if we 
can have them; but if we are not able to 
avail ourselves of these, then let us take the 
best the public can give, and be grateful 
therefor. E. J. Hi. 
Stoneham, Mass, 
oe 


THE RIGHT OR WRONG HANDLE? 


T. W. H. in his defence of ‘‘A Year's Ex- 
periment,” has certainly made two bandles 
distinctly prominent; but, to my befogged 
vision, the right one is still in the hands of 
the public and private critics. While I am 
sure that Mrs. Aldrich will need no help in 
the defence of her public criticism, I hum- 
bly volunteer, as the private critic, to act as 
her second in this duel of methods, feeling 
sure that I shall be no witness to shots fired 
in the air, nor have a wounded principal to 
carry off the field. 

First of all, has T, W. H. ever taught 
‘girls of ten” ina public or private school, 
by any method whatever? I do not mean, 
has he ever stepped before a class for an 
hour, and by a fresh inspiration and _ per- 
sonal magnetism, awakened and played with 
the bright intellect, as a recreation; I mean, 
has he ever stood, months and years, with 
such a class of pupils in all their different 
moods aud tenses, and in all the variable 
temperaments of child-life; and has he bat- 
tled with their natural tendency to distrac- 
tion and thought-wandering? If he has, 
and still believes this pouring-in, to be eith- 
er possible or beneficial, he has not waited 
for or known the results upon the pupils 
themselves in after years, when they were 
reaping the dead-sea fruit of astunted de- 
velopment. 

If he has not spoken from experience, 
his defence of Mrs. Hopkins’ statements is 
an ideal mirage, luring on the uninitiated to 
sure defeat and disappointment, while the 
practical teacher can see in it only the re- 
flection of an ideal temperament, and the 
bias of a personal knowledge and friend- 
ship with the author of ‘“‘A Year’s Experi- 
ment.” 

Has the leaven of Pestalozzian principles 
worked so slowly in the large lump of old- 
time educational errors during the last fifty 
years, that we get such a heavy piece as this 
from T. W.H., in the progressive WoMAN’s 
JoURNAL? Shall the memory of a ten-year 
old child be deified as the important faculty, 
while the peceptive and reasoning faculties 
are dying for want of recognition? Mrs. 
Hopkins’ methods cannot supplant the 
Divine plan of mental building, though she 
may for one year make her mental houses 
gay with fret-work and ornament, while the 
foundation is trembling beneath it. 

A word as to public and private schools. 
Although a Boston public school teacher, 
I emphatically deny that, therefore, I am in 
the “ruts.” While I confess that the ten- 
dency of public schools is towards machine- 
teaching—while I am not a stranger to the 
restlessness of being bound to a programme 
that gives but little room for freshness and 
originality, (yet, if itis there, it will surely 
burst out;) still, I have never found in any 
private school a remedy for public school 
evils. Let me give a bit of present experi- 
ence. Fortwo years I have been peculiarly 
situated, in a public school, made up almost 
exclusively of private school pupils. A 
public school has been planted in the very 
heart of the wealthiest portion of our city, 
and in the midst of our best private schools. 
It already numbers eight times its first be- 
ginning, and among its self-converted pa- 
trons, not one disaffected, doubtful parent 
regrets the change from private to public 
instruction. Indeed it would be hard to 
find in the whole city, such a number of en- 
thusiastic,cultured public-school supporters. 

In two years’ experience of moulding 
smattered, inattentive pupils into working 
ones, I have failed to discover any eviden- 
ces of freshness and originality in their 
training, or to find, in any case, a favorable 
comparison with our public school children 
in the symmetrical drawing-out of the fac- 
ulties. 

Where then does the right road to a good 
education lie? Both systems have evils. 
Who shall be the first to combine the 
thoroughness and drill of our public schools 
with the rare opportunities for individual 
help that should belong to private instruc- 
tion? E. D. K. 

Boston, Mass. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Emma Gates Conk tn is the editor 
of the New York Palladium, a monthly 
publication, ‘‘devoted to Literature, Poetry, 
Music, and the best interests of our country 
—socially, morally, and politically.” 

Tue Princess Mercepes, King Alfonso’s 
future wife, though bred in France, is a 
Spaniard at heart, and insists on being called 
Spanish, yet there has hitherto been a strong 
prejudice against her marriage, her father, 
the Duc de Montpensier, being widely un- 
popular because of his fatal duel with his 
cousin, Don Enrique de Bourbon, and_ his 
pronunciamento of Cadiz, which began the 
series of political convulsions that has 
hardly ceased to agitate Spain. 

Miss Ruopa Broveuton, the authoress, 
lives the greater part of the time in the 
beautiful vale of Clwyd, Wales, and has 
doubtless derived her love of scenery and 
her power of describing it from constantly 
having before her the mountains and vales 
of that beautiful country. She is about 
thirty years of age, and is described as 
‘spiritual in expression, with a light, quick, 
impatient manner. Her face is an intel- 
lectual one, with an appearance of active 
imagination. She has a good figure, of 
about the average height.” 

Mrs. Sorpuiz B. Herrick, whose micro- 
scopical studies, published in Scribner's 
Monthly during the past year, have attracted 
wide attention, has become permanently 
connected with the editorial department of 
that magazine. Mrs. Herrick is a daughter 
of the late Rev. Dr. Bledsoe, of Baltimore, 
who for many years was editor of the South- 
ern Review, a Methodist quarterly published 
in that city. She was for a considerable 
period his assistant, doing much of the 
work, and she is now widely recognized as 
standing in the first rank of American scien- 
tific women. A touch of her quality can 
be found in the review of Joseph Cook’s 

“Biology,” recently published in Scribner. 

Miss ANTOINETTE PoLk, of Tennesee, 
whose engagement to General the Baron 
Charette has been announced, has just been 
the cause of an innocent mystification in 
France. The Paris papers somehow learned 
that a mysterious veiled lady, tall and grace- 
ful, had had an interview with the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, and those who had seen 
her averred it was undoubtedly the widow 
of Napoleon. The truth of the matter is, 
that this mysterious lady was none other 
than Miss Polk, and her journey to Rheims 
and her interviews with the Archbishop 
were accounted for by the fact that she 
was about to be baptized and received into 
the Roman Catholic Church. The marriage 
will take place next week, and the cere- 
mony is to be performed at midnight. 

Tue Misses Scuurz, the daughters of 
Carl Schurz, are not specimens of buxom 
Teutonic beauty. They are very fragile 
and refined, with complexions of transpar- 
ent purity, fine regular features, and fair 
hair. Miss Agatha, the eldest, takes care 
of the baby boy her mother left, and is de- 
voted to the beautiful child, now running 
about the house, and talking in baby phrase. 
For this baby, whom she took when only a 
few days old from her dying mother’s arms, 
she has given up everything, with an aban- 
don beautiful in so young a girl. The 
other young daughter, Puss, has charge of 
little Carl, an active boy of eight or ten. 
So beautifully and purely do these fair girls 
live, the two grown sisters caring for the 
two little brothers, and receiving from their 
father the attentions almost of a lover, in 
public or at home, that it brings up the ideal 
home affection, which has almost died out 
except in novels. 

Miss JeNnNy LEE, the clever young ac- 
tress of Poor Joe, of Tom-all-alone’s, had a 
great deal of trouble in getting the broom 
she uses in the play. She went about Lon- 
don streets trying to bargain with the cross- 
ing-sweepers for a well-worn broom; but 
curiously enough, while she could get doz- 
ens of comparatively new brooms, not an 
old one would the sweepers part with. 
They knew the trade value of a worn broom 
to an actor, for they were themselves ac- 
tors of long experience. After many fail- 
ures, she espied a wretched little Arab pre; 
siding over a dirty crossing with a very old 
broom, near Westminster. She astonished 
the urchin by offering him five shillings for 
his stump of a broom. With an incredu- 
lous grin, the Arab said, ‘‘You don’t mean 
it?” Said the lady, ‘Don’t 1 though? 
here’s the money;” and after some amusing 
parley, she got possession of the dramatic 
“property”—or rather the boy promised to 
bring it to her residence for five shillings. 
Miss Lee got the broom, and prizes it great- 
ly; she has used it on the stage countless 
times as Poor Joe. 
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A WORD TO THE MEN-FOLKS. 


BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ. 


“What! do without cake entirely?” cries 
Mr. Livewell in alarm. By no means, sir! 
Poor human nature craves something sweet. 
The trouble lies in making palate king. In 
many families this is done at terrible cost 
on the part of the woman. I say terrible, 
because human sacrifice, in whatever shape, 
is terrible. And when a woman uses her- 
self up in cooking, and, as a consequence, 
dies, or half-dies, what is that but human 
sacrifice? 

It was a remark made by Mrs. Melendy 
which first called my attention to this sub- 
ject. I had been saying something compli- 
mentary of her very interesting little family. 

Ah, yes! Mr. McKimber,” she answered, 
“if I only knew how to bring them up as 
they ought to be brought up!” 

I suggested that children need, more than 
any thing, a mother’s time and attention. 

‘But that’s just what they can’t have,” 
said she: ‘‘for, to tell the truth, the three 
meals take about all day, so I have to turn 
off the children.” 

Mrs. Melendy is the woman whose hus- 
band ‘‘always wants his piece o’ pie to top 
off with.” 

I had frequently heard that remark in re- 
gard to the ‘‘three meals,”-—heard it uncon- 
cernedly, as relating to a subject in which 
I had no interest. But when it was repeat- 
ed that day by Mrs. Melendy, and in that 
connection, I was suddenly awakened to its 
full meaning; and the idea occurred to me 
that Woman might not have been created 
mainly for the purpose of getting three 
meals aday. If {she were, thought I, what 
a waste! for, certainly, a mere meal-getter 
might have been fashioned out of cheaper 
material. 

I am a curious person for following up 
any subject to which my attention has been 
particularly directed; and, in following up 
this subject, I have observed closely what 
goes on daily under the name of housework ; 
and I find it to be a never-ending succession 
of steps. Why, such an everlasting tread- 
mill would wear out a strong man! Not 
only a tread-mill, but a hand-mill, anda 
head-mill: for hands must keep time with 
the feet; and, as to the head, I have often 
heard Mrs. Fennel tell Martha she must 
keep her mind on her work. And, truly, 
the calculating and contriving demanded 
by each day’s operations require some mind. 

Now, I had the idea, before I was awak- 
ened by Mrs. Melendy’s remark, that wo- 
man’s work was not of much account,—just 
a simple matter of ‘‘puttering” about the 
house. The tempting food which Mrs, Fen- 
nel serves up daily stood for a very small 
part of the labor which it actually repre- 
sents. And, but for that remark, I might 
have gone on eating the delicacies spread 
before me with no more sense of their cost 
than if they grew on trees, and were shaken 
down at meal-time. Since my eyes have 
been opened, those delicacies taste too 
strong of the toil to be relishable; for I see 
that the rows of pies on the buttery shelves, 
the mounds of cake, the stacks of dough- 
nuts, do not come there by any magical 
“sleight o’ hand,” but are wrought out of 
the very life of poor Mrs. Fennel,—literal- 
ly, of her very life. This is not an over- 
statement, since it is plain to be seen that 
each day’s labor makes demands which her 
strength is unable to meet. I have observed 
the languid way in which she drags herself 
about the house, now and then dropping 
upon a chair; have noted, at times,—at 
“hurried” times,—the worn, weary, ‘‘all 
gone” expression of her face; and have 
heard her take, oh! very often, those ‘‘long 
breaths,” which are sure signs.of wearing- 
out. 

Yes, the poor woman is killing herself 
witb over-work. And when she rests, at 
last, beneath the turf, people will speak of 
the mysterious Providence which removed 
a wife and mother in the midst of her use- 
fulness. 

It is about time, one would think, to put 
a stop to this woman-killing. A harsh 
phrase? It is not more harsh than the 
truth; for, if lightening labor will prolong 
life, insisting upon unnecessary labor is not 
far removed from that crime. And this un- 
necessary labor is insisted upon in one way 
or another, 

For instance, I have Mrs. Fennel’s own 
word for it, that pies are ‘‘the heft of the 
cooking; have heard her speak of rolling 
out pastry until she was ‘‘ready to drop,” of 
beating cake until her arms ‘‘hadn’t one 
mite of strength left in them.” Yet, to any 
suggestion that these and other superfluities 
he omitted, the answer has invariably been, 
that “‘the men-folks wouldn’t be satisfied 
without them.” 

* Mr. Fennel is a very good man; and the 
hoys—young men of eighteen and twenty— 
are very good boys. If the direct question 
were asked Mr. Fennel, which he most val- 
ues, his wife’s life, or the nice things she 
prepares for the table, he would answer 
with horror, if he answered atall, the form- 
er. In reality, however, he answers the lat- 
ter, It is the same with the boys. The 
men-folks can’t eat cold bread; therefore 
biscuits are rolled out, cut out, and baked, 
hoth morning and night; the men-folks 
make depeudence on their cake; the men- 








folks must have their ‘‘piece o’ pie to top off 
with;” the men-folks like to have a pot of 
doughnuts to go to. 

Now, all these things may gratify the 
palate; but the point is, are they worth the 
price that is paid for them? 1 confess that 
it fairly makes me shudder, sometimes, to 
see those strong men sit down at table, and, 
with appetitites sharpened by out-of-door 
exercise, sweep off so unthinkingly and un- 
thankingiy the results of Mrs. Fennel’s long 
and weary toil. Do they not taste some- 
thing in those delicacies? detect a flavoring 
that was never set down in any grocer’s bill? 
They probably do not. Long habit has so 
accustomed them to the flavor of this es- 
sence of life, thiscompound extract of back- 
ache, headache, exhaustion, prostration, 
palpitation, that they do not notice its pres- 
ence. It would be well for them to do so, 
however; for it is a terribly expensive arti- 
cle. 

Oh, no! they don’t taste any thing but 
what may be bought at the grocer’s, or 
raised on the farm. If they did, if the cost 
of all these dainties were once made clear 
to our kind-hearted men-folks, they would 
not only be satisfied without them, but 
would beg Mrs. Fennel to stop cooking 
them; for neither Mr. Fennel nor the boys 
are wanting in affection for her. Whenever, 
by overwork, she becomes alarmingly ill, 
they are ready to harness the horse, and go 
seven miles for the doctor at any time of 
day or night. Mr. Fennel never spends his 
money so freely as in medicine for his wife; 
and the [boys seldom come home from the 
pastures without bringing her mullein, or 
some kind of herb, to dry. ‘‘So thought- 
ful of them!” the dear woman remarks with 
moistened eyes, and cheeks faintly flushed. 
If they could only be so thoughtful as to 
consider that rest is better for her than 
herbs! 

All women are not as feeble as Mrs. Fen- 
nel? This is true; yet she represents a large 
class, and one which is rapidly increasing. 
Mothers of families calling themselves well 
and strong are hard to find. They too com- 
monly either break down and die, or break 
down and live. Go into almost any town, 
any country village even, where pure air 
and other conditions of health abound, and 
mark in the sharpened, worn, pinched faces 
of its elderly women, the effects of over- 
work and unwholesome food. 

Work is necessary. I believe in it; be- 
lieve in eating too, and in eating what 
“tastes good,” as the phrase is. But to a 
person of healthy appetite plain food ‘‘tastes 
good,” and ‘‘topping off” is quite unneces- 
sary. The words ‘topping off” express the 
exact truth: implying, that, when the stom- 
ach is already full, something is put on the 
top. (By the way, it is doing this, unless the 
something be very simple, which spoils the 
appetite for the next meal.) 

No: far be it from me to scorn the pleas- 
ures of the palate. I would by no means 
consider it wicked to eat, semi-occasionally, 
a bit of cake; and there may be times in the 
year when even pie would be in order. But 
I protest against making these things the 
essentials; against its being taken for grant- 
ed, that in whatever press for time,—in sick- 
ness and in health, in strength and in weak- 
ness, in sorrow and in joy,—the table must 
be spread with this prescribed, though need- 
less, variety of food. 

And, asit is the men-folks who are to ‘‘be 
satisfied,” I appeal to them to ‘‘be satisfied” 
with that which requires less of woman’s 
labor and of woman’s life.— From the School- 
master’s Trunk. J, R. Osgood & Co. 


—_____ eme — 
CO-EEUCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY UF 
WISCONSIN. 


The newspapers have in many cases 
copied the unfavorable report of the Board 
of Visitors of the University of Wisconsin, 
as an evidence of the physiological danger 
of co-education. But the real facts as de- 
veloped by the controversy, are greatly in 
its favor. The following is the annual re- 
port of the Board of the Regents to the 
Governor: 

The question of perpetuating the present 
system of co-education in the University 
has been revived by the report of the board 
of visitors, present at the last annual ex- 
amination. This report, together with the 
comments of the President of the Univers- 
ity upon the same subject, in his annual re- 
port to the Board of Regents, is herewith 
submitted: 

The argument of the board of visitors re- 
lates more directly to the degree of educa- 
tion which female students are physically 
enabled to acquire within a given time, than 
to the expediency of co-education in_the 
abstract. We are furthermore assured, in 
a semi-ofticial way, that the board of visit- 
ors do not wish to be understood as recom- 
mending a denial of any of the existing 
privileges of the University to any class o 
students, but as suggesting, simply, such 
modification in the courses of instruction as 
will render them available to female stu- 
dents who may prefer less exacting mental 
labor, and a minor degree of culture. 

It is not claimed that the problem of co- 
education has been finally determined, in its 
relation to capacity for mental culture, and 
still less in its rélation to the personal asso- 
ciation of the sexes in our universities, 
Nor is this problem in either respect one 
which can or ought to be determined upon 
special data, or upon limited observation 
and experience, here or elsewhere. The 
whole civilized world is concerned in the 
experiment, and by the final judgment of 








all the parties to the controversy we shall 
be forced to abide. 

Ilowever that may be, no doubt ought to 
obtain as to the duty of the University to 
maintain that higher standard of instruction 
by which alone it can claim an honest title 
to its proper rank and name. If, unfortu- 
nately, there are students, or classes of 
students, unfitted by nature or preparatory 
training for that extent of progress and in- 
tellectual development necessary to entitle 
them to the honors and rewards of univers- 
ity education, obviously their place is else- 
where. * * 

So far as co-education refers specifically 
to the personal and social relations of the 
sexes, however, ordinary prudence suggests 
a considerable degree of conservatism. 
While we cannot consistently lower the 
standard of university edycation, there cer- 
tainly exists no obstruction to the enforce- 
ment of such rules of discipline in respect 
to students in attendance upon the Univers- 
ity, as best conform to the average views of 
parents and guardians, and a wholesome 
public opinion. 

GrorGeE H. Pavt, 
President Board of Regents. 

The report of the Board of Visitors, 
which has created such wide-spread uneasi- 
ness, is as follows:— 

It is now several years since the experi- 
ment of the co-education of the sexes was 
begun in the University. In respect to the 
proficiency shown by the young women in 
the several classes during the recent exam- 
inations, as compared with the young men, 
our impressions coincide with former 
boards of visitors. They sustained the test 
at least as creditably as the youug men, and, 
if there was a difference, we are inclined to 
think it was in favor of the young women. 
In the main, they excelled in the precision 
and promptitude with which they responded 
to questions. We were, however, deeply 
impressed with the appearance of ill-health 
which most of them presented. It would 
not seem probable that, by mere coinci- 
dence, so many young women should be 
congregated together otfering this peculiar- 
ity, There are a few notable exceptions, 
but, asa whole, this appearance is unmis- 
takable, and has given rise to considerable 
comment among the members of the board. 
There can be nothing about the hygienic 
condition of the University, in any of its 
parts, which would give rise to ill health. 
Every part examined presented an appear- 
ance of cleanliness; the food in the Ladies’ 
Hall was wholesome and well prepared; 
the service rooms clean; the dormitories 
well lighted and aired and of sufficient ca- 
pacity. We are, therefore, compelled to 
to look elsewhere for the cause. 

Every physiologist is well aware, that at 
stated times, nature makes a great demand 
upon the energies of early womanhood, 
and at these times great caution must be 
exercised lest injury be done—an injury 
which, it is well known, may prove perma- 
nent. In order to keep place in the Uni- 
versity classes, where the sexes are edu- 
cated together, no account is taken of the 
fact that the woman labors under a double 
disadvantage, as compared with the man. 
ist, in the circumstances that nature com- 
pels compliance with its well established 
laws, and, as above stated, makes demands 
upon her energies; and 2d, that to keep her 
class standing, the girl must devote more 
energy, and, consequently, work harder, to 
accomplish her task, making drafts upon 
her system, which, by the very nature of 
the case, is already taxed to meet the physi- 
ological demands made upon it. It is also 
well known that overwork, in whatever 
way induced, at the times indicated, will 
produce deterioration of the system, which 
pneny manifests itself by bloodlessness, 
followed by a train of evils which it is not 
necessary here to enumerate. It is this 
very condition of bloodlessness which is so 
noticeable in the women of the University 
at this time; the sallow features, the pearly 
whiteness of the eye, the lack of color, the 
want of physical development in the major- 
ity, and an absolute expression of anzmia 
in very many of the women students, all 
indicate that demands are made upon them 
which they cannot meet. 

Education is greatly to be desired, but 
it is better that the future matrons of the 
State should be without a University train- 
ing than that it should be procured at the 
fearful expense of ruined health; better that 
the future mothers of the State should be 
robust, hearty, healthy women, than that, 
by over study, they entail upon their de- 
scendants the germs of disease. And there 
is no more certain law than that of heredity. 
The over-wrought nervous system under- 
mines the general health, stealthily, but 
certainly, and its evil consequences are pro- 
longed in many cases through life. 

We are aware that the law organizing the 
University provides that it shall be open for 
the education of menand women. It is not 
therefore necessary that both classes of 
students be subjected to the same systematic 
course of training, mental drill being at- 
tained in a variety of ways, each leading 
to adequate results; and the thought im- 
pressed itself upon some of the members 
of the Board that the curriculum could be 
so ordered that both sexes might obtain Uni- 
versity drill—adjusted in such a manner 
that each sex should be enabled to secure 
that form of education best fitted for his or 
her respective sphere—and that the system 
of compelling men and women to fare alike 
might be so modified as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of causing disease. We are forced 
to the conviction that there is at present, a 
marked disparity between the health of the 
men and women of the University, and that, 
as a class, the women present undoubted 
evidences of physical deterioration. If the 
Board of Regents, however, consider it ex- 
pedient to alter the curriculum in any way, 
we would earnestly recommend that par- 
ticular attention be paid to the physical 
well being of the female students. 4 

Madison, June 20, 1877. 


The President of the University has made 
a very full and satisfactory reply to these 
startling allegations. In his Annual Report 
to the Board of Regents, he says:— 

The proportion of young women to 
young men in the classes of the university 








year now opening is a little less than one- 
fourth. They easily maintain their rank in 
scholarship with the young men, and con- 
stitute an entirely satisfactory portion of 
our students. * * * * 

Our thanks are due to the Board of Vis- 
itors that they did not allow their critical 
function to suffer by disuse. Nor, perhaps, 
are criticisms to be regarded as less valuable, 
because they are not altogether palatable. 
x = 


One thing we profoundly regretted in the 
report, and that was the opinion expressed 
by them as to the health of the young wo- 
men. There were some passing appear- 
ances, arising from the excessive studious- 
ness of a few not naturally strong, that gave 
the criticism a color of truth, and were, 
doubtless, the grounds of the conviction in 
the minds of the committee. These reasons, 
however, were a partial and by no means 
sufficient for the broad conclusions drawn 
from them; conclusions arising from ex- 
ceedingly limited observation, and which 
did not command the assent of all the com- 
mittee. We regret these opinions, because 
they tend to open a controversy just closed, 
and to compel us to travel a second time 
over ground already painfully trodden, and 
this with the prospect of no other or bet- 
ter issue than that already reached. To be 
pushed back into the water, when we have 
just reached shore, is trying. 

The Faculty, most of whom were in the 
outset opposed to co-education, and who 
have had years of observation, both as to 
its relation to education and to the health 
of young women, pronounce earnestly and 
unanimously in favor of the maintenance 
of our present method. 

Contrary to the opinion of the visitors, 
the young women do their work with less 
rather than with greater labor than the 
young men, and certainly do not fall below 
them in any respect as scholars. We also 
believe this labor to be done by them with 
perfect safety to health, nay, with advantage 
to health if ordinary prudence is exercised. 
The young women, whose health was prim- 
arily the ground of criticism, have improved 
in strength, rather than deteriorated, since 
they have been with us, though they have 
burdened themselves with extra work which 
we do not counsel. 

We confess to some surprise that so many 
of the medical profession bring forward 
for the first time in connection with co-edu- 
cation, a function familiar from the dawn 
of human life, as if it had the force of a 
fresh discovery in putting down this form 
of progress, when, in fact, it has no more 
to do with co-education than with separate 
education, can as well be provided for in the 
one form of instruction as in the other, anc 
bears with ten-fold force against the labors 
of women as operatives, clerks, teachers, 
housekeepers, in which callings continuous 
hard work has been allowed to pass utterly 
unchallenged. 

Though my conviction has been, previous 
to this report, that the health of the young 
women as a whole was better than that of 
the young men, and that there were striking 
instances of graduation among the young 
women with robust strength, I am striving 
to test this opinion by facts, so far with the 
following results. All excuses for ill health 
are given by me. The exact number of 
students in our collegiate and dependent 
courses is 357. Of this number, 93 are 
young women, a trifle more than one-quar- 
ter. During the past eight weeks, the most 
trying weeks inthe year for students, there 
have been 155 days of absence from ill 
health on the part of young men, and 18 on 
the part of young women. The young wo- 
men should have lost, according to their 
numbers, 54 days, or three times as many 
as they have actually lost. The students 
were not aware that any such registration 
was being made. It may be felt that the 

oung men are less conscientious in plead- 
ing ill health than the young women, and 
this is doubtless true; but I sharply ques- 
tion a young man, and rarely ask any ques- 
tions of ayoung woman. I explain the facts 
in this way. The young men are not ac- 
customed to confinement, and though sun- 
browned and apparently robust, they do not 
endure the violent transition as well as wo- 
men. Study is more congenial to the habits 
of young women, and the visiting com- 
mittee are certainly mistaken in supposing 
that they have to work harder in accom- 
plishing their tasks. The reverse is true. 
In addition to the above bill of ill health 
against the young men, a corresponding 
large number of them have been compelled, 
from the same cause, to leave the University 
altogether. 

A second showing of the registration, 
which I had not contemplated, but one very 
interesting, is this; the absences of the 
yoane women are almost exclusively in the 
ower classes. Of the eighteen, two are in 
the Sub-Freshmen, fourteen in the Fresh- 
men, one in the Sophomore, one in the 
Junior and nonein the Senior. The ab- 
sences of the young men are evenly distrib 
ted, on the other hand, through the entire 
course. The young women do not then 
seem to deteriorate with us in health, but 
quite the opposite. Ido not belong to the 
number of those who set lightly by health. 
I would not sacrifice any measure of it for 
scholarship; but it has long .seemed to me 
plain, that a young woman who withdraws 
herself from society and gives herself judi- 
ciously to a college course, is far better cir- 
cumstanced in reference to health than the 
great majority of her sex. * * 

Joun Bascom, 
President University Wisconsin. 
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REMINISCENSES OF A REFORM SCHOOL 


BY JOSEPH A, ALLEN, 


NO. I. 

While in charge of the Westboro’ Reform 
School, | was often requested, by persons 
whose opinion I valued, to write a short 
history of my connection with the school, 
with anecdotes and incidents relative to the 
boys; and especially to give, somewhat mi- 
nutely, my methods of discipline. 

I was too much occupied to undertake it 
at that time; but the school has attracted so 
much attention of late, that it has been 














thought that something of the kind would 
be useful now. With that hope the follow. 
ing pages have been written. 

Late in the autumn 0° 1860, two letters 
came to me in Syracuse, N. Y., my resi- 
dence for the previous eighteen years. Each 
was from a prominent gentleman of Massa 
chusetts, both now dead, and each inquired 
if I would accept the position of Superin. 
tendent of the Westboro’ Reform School if 
itshould be offered me. The letters gave 
some information concerning the history of 
the school, and of its then recent troubles: 
and I was requested to visit the writers, and 
consult with friends of the school who be- 
lieved ina more humane system of discip- 
line than ever had been practiced there, and 
in a religion more liberal and unsectarian, 
Nothing could have surprised me more than 
the contents of these letters. I knew but 
little of the school, and had never been con- 
nected with such an institution. With al] 
questions relating to education and reform 
Iwas indeed somewhat familiar, but not 
with this in particular. After consulting 
with my friends in Syracuse, who seemed 
to think me adapted to such a position, and 
considering that my wife’s health was pre- 
carious, and that a change of climate might 
be beneficial, I decided to visit my friends 
in Massachusetts for consultation; the result 
of my visit was that I very soon received 
the appointment. 

As my brothers and many relatives were 
well-known as successful teachers in Massa- 
chusetts, and as I had formerly taught in 
the State and was acquainted with the lead- 
ing educators, my appointment was svell re- 
ceived, judging by the notices in the leading 
papers; although there was little faith in 
the community that the school would ever 
be a success. 

We arrived at the institution January 10, 
1861, and were met by several of the trus- 
tees, and introduced to the officers and boys 
congregated in the chapel. My few words 
to the boys were to the effect that I came to 
work with and for them; that the institution 
was established for their benefit and not for 
mine, and that when I could be of no ser- 
vice to them I should give place to some 
one who could do more and better. 

The condition of the school in 1860, or 
its previous history, cannot be better shown 
than by the following extract from the Chris 
tian Examiner, of 1867:— 

It is also known, that after more than 
ten years of experiment, the result had 
been a gloomy and painful disappointment 
to many of the most hopeful friends of the 
noble experiment, until, in 1859, the ques- 
tion of abandoning it was seriously raised! 
The method of treatment,—which was, in 
great part, the vulgar and harsh method of 
convict discipline, enforced by the carrying 
of bludgeons and loaded weapons by some 
of the ofticers,—and the well-meant though 
compulsory and unjust, enforcement of a 
system of religious instruction excited jeal- 
ousy and alarm, especially among the Cath- 
olic families of the boys, which more than 
neutralized, in many cases, whatever moral 
influence the school could bring to bear 
Friends who visited the school at that peri- 
od speak of the cowed and ‘‘hang-dog’ 
look prevalent among the inmates. Escapes, 
or attempts to escape, were constant. The 
building was repeatedly set on fire, till in 
the ‘‘fortunate” conflagration of 1859, at 
least two-thirds of the entire structure was 
destroyed. Wise, merciful, and faithful 
men, serving on the Board of Trustees, were 
inured to the evils of a system they could 
not remedy, or else had come to regard them 
as hopeless evils, to be borne and made the 
best of. At lengththe ‘‘vicious circle” into 
whic) the school had settled, in a sort of 
despair, was violently broken up by the dis- 
covery of a case of discipline among the 
boy-convicts, for some time hidden from 
the inspectors, so abominably cruel, beyond 
all limits permitted in a state penitentiary 
for adults, that a crisis was inevitable. Gov- 
ernor Banks took the responsibility of dis- 
charging all the trustees, and appointing a 
new Board. 

It was at this time, through the influence 
of Dr. 8. G. Howe, George B. Emerson. 
Samuel J. May, and such men, that I was 
appointed Superintendent, though the op 
position on account of my being called a 
Unitarian was very strong. It is stated, 
that at several informal ballots only one vote 
wus castin my favor, no reason being as- 
signed except that of my supposed religious 
opinions. As Governor Banks favored my 
appointment, and was impatient at thei! 
want of promptness in making a change, 
and, also, as the governor-elect was John A. 
Andrew, the Board, at the first forma] bal 
lot, elected me unanimously. Had thes¢ 
facts been known to me at that time, I should 
hardly have considered it prudent to accept 
the position; but, living in another State, | 
was not aware of the strength of the oppo 
sition. Thus, in January, 1861, with the 
institution in the disorganized condition 
above described,—a Board of Trustees al 
most unanimous in opposition; all the offi 
cers, including a resident chaplain, if not 
unfriendly, at least not in sympathy,—I en 
tered upon my duties. Furthermore, as it 
soon afterward proved, there were, un- 
known to the officers, three sets of dupli 
cate keys to the institution in the hands otf 
the boys, stolen from the store-room the da} 
before I arrived. 

My first efforts were to gain the confidence 
and good-will of the boys, banish weapons 
of all kinds, and every appearance of harsh 
ness, and establish pleasant personal rela- 
tions with each individual, as far as possi 
ble. This, as I anticipated, was not a dif 
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ficult matter; for these boys are more quick 
to respond to kind treatment, and to appre 
ciate efforts made for their comfort, than 
those in what are called the upper classes, 
| was soon acquainted with the general 
workings of the institution, and the partic- 
ular duties of each officer. The Trustees 
were generally ready to acquiesce in such 
changes as I desired to make; and my per- 
sonal relations with almost every member 
were entirely agreeable. In any school, the 
subject of discipline requires much study, 
and especially in such a school as this. 


HUMOROUS. 
A lock of hair from a young woman's 
nead is often a key toa young man’s heart. 


When a faithful mother goes on a whal- 
ing expedition, she never fails to get all the 
blubber she wants. 

In a bookseller’s catalogue lately appear- 
ed the following article: ‘‘Memoirs of 
Charles the First—with a head capitally ex- 
ecuted.” 

The ladies are all opposed to the tele 
phone. They don’t care to have a young 
fellow whispering in their ears with his 
mouth twenty miles away.— Funny Folks, 

At a recent examination of a bankrupt it 
was observed that he kept a great number 
of banking accounts. ‘I see,” said the 
learned judge, ‘“‘that you have had six or 
seven bankers; what could you want so 
many for?” ‘To overdraw them, to be 
sure,” was the frank and candid reply. 
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HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 
The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 
Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 


ly24 MASS. 


PLASTERS | 


PLASTERS | 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck’s 


Improved Hygiene Plasters 


WILL CURE 


Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 
Bunions and Enlarged Joints positively cured. Sci- 
atic, Lumbago, Liver and Kidney troubles relieved 
and cured. Asthma treated very successfully, by 
drawing the inflammation and humors to the surface. 
Indigestion removed, weak stomachs strengthened, 
This is no imposition upon the public. The Dr. has 
used 250 in two months, without advertising. Testa- 
monials given. Circulars sent by sending stamp to 
her office. 

The Dr. is a thorough Electrician and Eclective 
Physician. Piles and Constipation and Female Dis. 
*ases a speciality. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston, 
or Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, Mass. 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve. 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 











PREUVARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him asa public benefactor. 
a PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 

Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Cones Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, Telons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
ites, Cuts, Whitlows, 

Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous disea-es and eruptions generally. 
For sa!e by all druggists, grocers, and at all country 
stores throughout the United States and British 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 


Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow's Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 
Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the ee exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sellour 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling, 
Expenses paid. Permanent employ: 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
2,4,6& & Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


143 Tremont St., Boston: and 15 Brattle St., Cam 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 
MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, ( 

) 


PROF. I. COHN. Principals, 


of Dr. Sauveur. 


Circulars at the School, Scheenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 


Daily and Evening Classes, 


Successors 


(3 Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 
—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss Hi, LL. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 
No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G3" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
worl 


Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 





—_ ; —— SN 
Lady’s Almanac, 1878. 
A Gilt-Edged Dainty. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE... PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
New England News Company, Boston. 


Ladies will find the Lady's Almanac for 1878 a most 
valuable companion. It has a little wealth of useful 
information, much good reading, convenient spaces 
for memoranda, and isin a compact form.—Boston 
Times. 

It is issued in the same beautiful style which has 
characterized it in binding and printing for many 
years. There are choice selections in verse and 
prose.—Boston Transcript. 

Will make a good Christmas or New Year's present, 
and is good for the whole year.— Commonwealth. 

Is convenient for Ladies’ use, and is not unsuitable 
for gentlemen as well.— Congregationalist. 
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Holiday Books. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By N. Hawtuorne. Fully and superbly illustrated 
by Mary Hatiock Foote. Finely printed from 
entirely new plates, with red line border. sto 
Cloth, full guilt, $5. Morocco antique, $10. 


“The illustrations are masterly..”"—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Superb."’—New Haven Palladium. 

“The volume from beginning to end is one to grow 
enthusiastic over.”"— New York Evening Post. 


FOUR GEMS. 


THE RIVER PATH. By J. G. Wurrtier, 
EXCELSIOR, By H. W. Loneretiow. 
THE ROSE, By J. R. Lowe... 

BABY BELL, By T. B. Avpricu. 


Each poem fully and finely illustrated. Bapesitutty 
printed, tastefully bound. Price of each, cloth, full 
guilt, $1.50. Morocco, or Tree Calf, $5.00. 


A MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Containing the four poems named 
above, 


Beautifully illustrated by McENTEE, Moran, Gir- 
FORD, Keinnart, Waup, Homar, CoLmMan, Hart, 
APPLETON Brown, Many Hatiock Foote, Miss 
Curtis, Engraved by A. V. 8. AntHony. Octavo, 

Cloth. Full gilt, $5.00 Antique Morocco, or Tree 

Calf, $9.00 
“Together or separately these pocms in their pres- 

ent dress will be counted among ti daintiest and fit- 

test of Holiday books.”—New dork Evening Post. 


ONE SUMMER. 


By Blanche Willis Howard. Illustrated by Augus- 
tus meg $300. A delightful story, very enter- 
tainingly illustrated. 


THE FAED GALLERY. 


Containing 24 Heliotype Engravings of the best pic- 
tures of Thomas Faed, with sketch of the eminent 
artist's Life and Works, and descriptive letter-press. 
Large quarto. A sumptuous Holiday book. $10. 


THE MILLAIS GALLERY. 


A series of excellent Heliotype Engravings of pogases 
by the eminent English artist MILLats, with Biog- 
raphical Sketch and descriptions of the Heliotypes. 
A superb Gift Volume. Large quarto. $10. 


THE JIMMYJOHNS 


And other Stories. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz, author of 
“Lucy Maria,’’ The ‘William Henry’ books, etc., 
with many Pictures. $1 50, 

‘Her books form a real addition to the scanty num- 
ber which can be placed in children’s hands with ab- 
solute safety to them in every way, and with the cer- 
tainty of pleasing them.”’—W. J. Howells in Atlantic 
Monthly. 





The Story of Avis. 

BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
author of ‘*The Gates Ajar,’' &c. 1 vol, 16mo , 457 
pages, $1 50. 

“Strong and excellent "—N. Y. Evening Post. 
“The ‘Story of Avis’ is by far Miss Phelps’s fullest 
and finest work thus far."’— Congreqationaiist. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 


Richardson's New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Price $3.25. By Nathan Richardson, 


250,000 copies sold. Sales have surpassed those 
of all other books combined, Be sure to order by 
the above full title, and do not accept instead of this, 
THE MopERN Scuoo., which is an older book, by the 
same author. Mr. Richardson's opinion of the merits 
of this first effort may be gathered from the follow- 
ing, taken from the Preface to the New MetHop. 

‘Becoming at length satisfied of the truth of these 
criticisms, (by many eminent composers and profes- 
sors,) and convinced that great improvements were 
obviously needed, I determined, if possible, to remedy 
the defects. Profiting by the experience and advice 
of the best practical teachers, I commenced a thorough 
and critical examination of my first method, and 
concluded that the only awe oo | would be to bring out 
a new work on an improved plan.” 

This new work, substituted for the defective Mop- 
ERN ScHoot, was Richardson's 


NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


which has been revised and re-revised, until it is the 
most perfect of music books, is a great favorite with 
the profession, and is the only true ‘ Richardson.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


SUNSHINE OF SONG. 


A bright and sunny collection of New Songs, Ball- 
ads and Songs with Choruses, and with Piano or Reed 
Organ acc’t. A book quite American in character, 


| with our own popular composers, and the class of 


songs that are the greatest favorites. 

Uniform in style, binding and price with the 
“World of Song,”’ “Gems of English Song," and oth- 
ers of the “Library’’ series, and costs in Boards $2.50; 
Cloth $3.00; Fine Gilt $4.00 


THE 


CLUSTER OF GEMS, 


This is a valuable collection of pieces of a some- 
what advanced character as to difficulty, and is suited 
to the tastes of advanced players.‘ There are 239 
pages Sheet Music Size, and the pieces, which aver- 
age about 5 pages each, are by Leybach, Spindler, 
Von Bulow, Lichner, Rubenstein, Ascher, Oesten, 
and other celebrities. Uniform in style, price and 
binding, with the ‘‘Sunshine” described above, and 
with the 27 other books of the famous “‘Library”’ se- 
ries. 

In Boards $2.50; Cloth $3.00; Fine Gilt $4.00 

For Sale at all the principle music stores. Will 
also be mailed, post free, to any address, for the retail 
price. Change may be sent in postage stamps. 


Any book mailed post-free for retail price. Change 
may be sent in postage stamps. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J.E. Ditson& Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. 


1878. 
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AND 
LETTERS 
OF 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


By Epwarp L. Pierce. 2vols. 8 vo. Price $6.00. 


The Biography of Alfred De Musset. 


Translated from the French of Paul De Musset, by 
Harriet W. Preston. Square 12mo. Price $2.00. 
“A poet whose popularity and influence can be com- 

pared only to Byron's. While Byron is out of fashion 

in his own country, the rage for Musset, which for 

a long time made him appear, not so mach the favorite 

modern poet of France, as the only one, has subsided 

into a steady admiration and affection, a permanent 
preference. New editions of his works are being 
constantly issued, his verses are on every one’s lips, 
his tomb is heaped with flowers on All Bont's Day.” 

[Extract from a long review of Alfred De Musset, by 

Sane B. Wister, in Lippincott’s Magazine (Octo- 

ber). 


Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith 
and Duty. 
Discourses by JouN James TAYLER. Square 12mo. 
Price $2.00 
Mr. Tayler was the predecessor of James Marti- 
neau,who has assisted in the editorship of this volume. 
Readers will please bear in mind that they can now 
supply themselves with that valuable set of books, 


Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 
Complete in five volumes, square 12 mo., neat cloth 
box, $10. Half calf, marbled edges, box, $15. 


a] 
A New Novel in the ‘‘No Name Series,’ 
WILL DENBIGH, Nobleman. 


“The latest of the No Name Series isa simple, 
lovely. Devonshire story, exquisitely told... The 
book is thoroughly sweet, sound, and hopeful in 
spirit; the style has the strength and simplicity of an 
accomplished writer."’"—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Uniform with**Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,"’ ‘“Deirdré,”’ 

“Is That All?’ “Kismet,” ‘ihe Great Match,” 

*‘A Modern Mephistopheles,”’*‘Afterglow,” “Hetty’s 

Strange History.’ Price $1.00. 


By the editor of ‘‘Quiet Hours,” 


Sursum Corda. 
Hymns for the Sick and Suffering. 16 mo, Cloth, 
price $1.25; or, in roan, red edges, price $1.50. 
A volume of selected hymns intended for all who 
need comfort and strength, and especially for invalids. 





The American Tauchnitz. 
Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Are inangurating a 
Collection of Original Novels, 
which in appearance will be a fac-simile of the cele- 
brated Leipzig editions of Baron Tauchnitz, and 
which will be sold at the moderate price of 


FIFTY CENTS EACH, 
The first issue (now ready) is 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice, 
a novel which has already become famous in the 
“NO NAME SERIES,” 
and which has reached a circulation of 11,000, 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston, iyl4 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK, D. D. By Rev. 
D.O. Mears. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Chuch and the American 

Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo. Cloth. $300. 


“It can be said, without exaggeration, that what 
Mr. Trevelyan has done for Macaulay, and Mr. Pierce 
for Summer, Mr. Mears has done for Dr. Kirk.”’°— Con- 
gregationalist. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. By S. M. Campbell. D. 
D. Lllustrated. 12mo, Cloth. $1 75. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS. By H. A. Miles, D. D. 
13mo. Cloth. $150. 


SLICES OF MOTHER GOOSE. By Alice Parkman. 
Illustrated by “Champ."’ In envelope, 75 cents; 
boards $1 25. 

*,* New and bright versions of fourteen of the 
most popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite 
humorous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. 
Text printed in red, on plate paper. 

The Watchman says, ‘This cannot fail to be ‘all the 
rage’ for the holidays.” 


ALL AROUND A PALETTE. Children’s Art Series. 
By Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney. Over a hundred il- 
lustrations, and striking cover design, by “‘Champ,”’ 
Small 4to. Cloth. $1.50. 

“Not often does so commendable a book for chil- 
dren appear upon the holiday counters; in design, in- 
genious; in substance, both entertaining and instruc- 
tive; in execution, vivacious and varied.”’—7van- 
script. 


THE CEDARS: MORE OF CHILD LIFE. By Ellis 
Gray. Volume II. of the Long Ago Series. Illus- 
trated by C. Howard Walker, Sq. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
*,* Similar in size and style to “‘Long Ago,’ pub- 
lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 
ing nature. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. By Mrs. 8.8. Robbins, au- 
thor of the “Win and Wear Series.’ Illustrated. 
16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


*,* A young girl's story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. By Mary C. Bartlett. Il- 
lustrated. 16mo. Cloth, $1 25. 

The New York 7ribune declares that of all the new 
juvenile books, not one is more quaint and true to 
child-life than this. 


WESTBORO’ STATE REFORM SCHOOL REMINIS- 
CENCES, By Joseph A. Allen, formerly Superin- 
tendent. 16mo. Cloth, flexible, 50 cents; paper, 
30 cents. 

At all bookstores, or sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 





381 Washington St., Roston. 
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SHEPARD. 


“WARRINGTON” PEN PORTRAITS, 


A collection of Personal and Political Reminiscences, 
from 1848 to 1857, from the writings of Wruiam 8. 
Rowtson, edited by his widow. Crown 8 vo. 
Croth with steel portrait, $2.50. 

The genius of America has found a fitting chroni- 
cler. His wife has gotten up one of the choicest 
volumes of the year. One-third of the book is 
occupied with his memoir; and a better memoir one 
seldom reads. One will find few books of such 
sparkle as this.—Bishop Haven in Zion's Herald. 
The most acceptable volume of the year to those 
interested in political or literary matters.—Repubdlican, 
Taunton. 


The wit, the sagacity, the broad humor and strong 
sense—above all, the dauutless independence of the 
man,—these all shine forth on nearly every page.— 
New Bedford Evening Standard, 

These ‘‘pen portraits’? contain a vast amount of 1n- 
formation regarding the public men and political 
movements of the last thirty years, and throw a great 
deal of bright light on the position and influence of 
Masseachusetts men upon the affairs of their State 
and nation —New Haven Palladium. 


CHARLOTTE VON STEIN, 
(The Friend of Goethe.) 


A Memoir, with Portrait and Heliotype Illustrations, 
By Grorce H. CaLvert, author of “Goethe, a Me- 
moir,” “Life of Rubens,” &c., 12 mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
A life-picture of much interest and great literary 

value.—Phil. Press. 

A most refreshing and interesting memoir.— Boston 

Traveller. 

The book has all the charm of romance.— Chicago 

Inter- Ocean. 

The work will be found valuable and decidedly 
stimulating.—Hartford Courant. 
Replete with instruction as well as sentiment,— 

National Rep. Washington, D. C. 

This volume will be widely sought.—St. Louis Rep. 

In truth this work reads like a romance, and is 
another verification of the old adage, ‘Truth is 
stranger than fiction.""—Salem Post, 


‘The Father of the Kindergarten.” 
REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL, 


Translated from the German of the Baroness Von Bu- 
low, by Mrs. Horace MANN, with a Biographical 
sketch of Froebel, by Emitry Samrerr. 12 mo, 
Cloth. $1.50. 

This interesting volume will be read with great 
pleasure,— Phil. Item. 

These reminiscences of his life by his friend Von 
Bulow are full of interest.—American Journal of EKa- 
ucation. 

The translation is by the accomplished and gifted 
Mrs. Horace Mann, whose name needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers.—Salem Gazette. 

This work may fairly be called indispensable,.— 
Golden Rule. 

The little book is one which will be read with un- 
common pleasure,—V. ¥. Evening Post. 

A work of great intrinsic value and interest.— 
Salem Gazette. 


GO UP HIGHER; Or Religion in 
Common Life, 


By Rev. JAMes FREEMAN CLAKE. $1.50, 


Sent hy mail on receipt of price; catalogues free. 
LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 
Books are the most sensible and 
lasting of all Christmas Presents ! 


FOR A 


Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Buy the Wide Awake Library! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box, $8 00. 

4 Vols. in Chromo Boards, in Handsome Box, $6 00 

Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po- 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
It. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Fawcett, Ella Farman, Mrs. 8. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &c., &e. 


FOR THE GIRLS, buy ‘“‘Nan, Tue New 
FAsHiONED Gir,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hallowell. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


FOR'THE BOYS, buy ‘‘Goop-ror-Nora 
ING Potiy,” by Ella Farman. ‘‘Polly” has 
but one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’: 
‘Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price 
$1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s “SuGar Puiums.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy ‘‘The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Pauu.” It will keep them laughing until 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop- 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 

FOR BABY, buy “Baby's Own PRIMER.” 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cents. 

FOR MOTHER, buy ‘‘In CoMPANyY WITH 
CuILpRreEN,” by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

FOR FATHER, buy:+‘‘Ports’ Homss,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. Lavish!y illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 
mail to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





Boston, Mass. 
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Boston, Feb, 2, 1878. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial man ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. pooney cont in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
—— of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 














THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING 

The announcement that the Joint Special 
Committee on Woman Suffrage would give 
a Public Hearing for or against the petitions 
for Woman Suffrage, which are now pour- 
ing in upon the Massachusetts Legislature, 
drew thither, last Tuesday, a large and in- 
telligent audience, which crowded the Green 
Room to overflowing, at 10 A. M.,—a number 
of gentlemen being obliged to stand, while 
many persons were unable to gain admit- 


tance. 
In response to an inquiry, the Chairman 


of the Committee, Senator Bishop, of New- 
ton, stated that no remonstrance against the 
prayer of the petitioners had been reccived, 
but that the Committee were willing to hear 
arguments either for or against it. In an- 
swer to an inquiry whether the petition of 
the tax-paying women of Boston was also 
to be considered at that Hearing, the Chair- 
man stated that it had not yet reached the 
Committee, and was therefore not at pres- 
ent before them. 

Mr. Blackwell stated that the tax-payers’ 
petition had been purposely withheld by its 
signers, because they did not wish its con- 
sideration to be combined with that of the 
petitions for general Woman Suffrage, which 
he and others were here to advocate. Many 
of the ladies who asked for Suffrage as tax- 
payers, were opposed to an extended Suf- 
frage, either for women or for men. There- 
fore it would not be just to either party, to 
combine the two classes of petitions in one 
Hearing. The Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, while thoroughly approv- 
ing of the effort of the tax-paying women in 
their own behalf, continued to demand Suf- 
frage for women on the same terms as men. 
He then proceeded to state the nature and 
grounds of the Suffrage claim, the number 
and character of its supporters in the State, 
and the attitude of the different political par. 
ties in regard to it. 

Rev. Miss Lorenza Haynes, of Marlboro, 
next spoke with great clearness aud force; 
at times creating much mirth by her witty 
and sarcastic refutation of current objec- 
tions. 

Hon. Samuel E. Sewall explained the na- 
ture of the legal restrictions which now pre- 
vent women from voting. He showed that 
the Legislature, by a simple change of stat- 
ute, had a right to give women Suffrage in 
municipal elections and town meetings. He 
pointed out the changes which had been 
made in the laws which concern the person- 
al and property rights of women, as wives, 
mothers and widows, predicting Equal Suf- 
frage as the inevitable consequence of these 
changes. 

A lady in the audience, who had been a 
nurse for thirty years in Massachusetts hos- 
pitals, expressed her sympathy with the 
movement, and said that the men did not 
mean to be unjust or unkind to women; yet 
men could not represent them. Her hus. 
band was thoroughly kind and good, but 
he voted for Prince a few weeks ago, while 
she had wished to vote for Pierce, for May- 
or. How then was she represented by her 
husband? 

Mrs. Lucy Stone also disclaimed any wish 
to charge men with enmity towards wo- 
men. But they did not appreciate the hu- 
miliation felt by thoughtful and patriotic 
women, who found themselves powerless to 
influence the legislation of State or Nation, 
in the safety or ruin of which they were 
equally involved. 

Mr. Stearns, of New Bedford, said that 
he had come to the Hearing without any 
intention of speaking. But he felt ashamed 
that he had so long been an inactive specta- 
tor of a struggle, wherein every just and 
honorable man should be an active support- 
er of Woman’s claim for Equal Rights. His 
ringing and eloquent words were warmly 
applauded. 

The Chairman then invited any objectors 
to speak, but no one responded. 

Miss Anna C. Garlin made three points; 
first, that seven-eighths of our teachers 
throughout America are women, and that 
the teachers would be even more largely 
composed of women hereafter; second, that 
they could not teach what they had not 
learned, and that the scholars would not 
learn what these women could not teach; 
third, that unless patriotism and public 
duty were taught in the schools, the repub 

lic could not be maintained. Therefore the 
women must be enfranchised, so that, in the 





school and in the home, the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship might be instill- 
ed into the minds of the future citizens and 
voters. 

Mr. Garrison spoke, with great force and 
earnestness, of our national infidelity to our 
ideals; of the inconsistency and timidity of 
our legislators. He denounced our govern 
ment as a usurpation, and predicted Divine 
chastisement, unless we moved foward to- 
wards the establishment of a true republic, 
in which every man and woman will be 
endowed with Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Webster, of Hyde Park, spoke 
briefly, but in a clear and emphatic manner, 
and the Hearing was brought to a close at 
2p. M., by reading the following letter from 
the Hon. George F. Hoar, addressed to the 
Chairman of the Joint Special Committee. 

WASHINGTON, JAN. 27, 1878. 
My Deak Sir: 

I have been requested, in behalf of the 
Executive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, to appear be- 
fore the Committee of which you are Chair- 
man, on Tuesday, Jan. 29th, to speak in be- 
half of their petition. I should accept the 
invitation, if my duties here did not forbid, 
as I am heartily in favor of the prayer of 
the petitioners. 

lam, 
Yours very respectf ully, 
GrorGE F, Hoar. 

Hon. Robert R. Bishop, Boston. 

In conclusion, Mr. Blackwell, in behalf 
of the petitioners and the audience, thanked 
the committee for the full and considerate 
hearing accorded to the arguments in be- 
half of the petitions. For the first time in 
many years not a single voice was heard in 
objection, and it was the general feeling that 
the Hearing had been unusually convincing, 
complete and satisfactory. H. B. B. 
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TAXPAYING PETITIONERS. 





At last, women whose money is taken from 
them by tens of thousands of dollars with- 
out their consent, to be used as others please, 
are endeavoring to shelter themselves from 
the severity of this high-handed outrage. 
Not indeed as our ancestors did, who an- 
swered at the point of the bayonet when 
George III took their money in the same 
way. These women petition their rulers 
for a voice in regard to the money they have 
to pay, and the laws they must obey. 

But they get small favor. Of all the Bos- 
ton daily papers only the Globe and Traveller 
have a friendly word for these modest peti- 
tioners, who are all of them persons of in- 
tegrity and ability, and valuable citizens. 

We have been told, times without number, 
that if we would limit our demand for Suf- 
frage to intelligent, taxpaying women, we 
should be supported in that, and could car- 
ry itat once. But the movement of these 
taxpaying women is received with no more 
favor by the tories of to-day, than the claim 
for Suffrage for all women has hitherto been 
received by them. 

Nevertheless, we rejoice in these new claim- 
ants for equal rights. They say nothing 
against the rights of other women, but sim- 
ply ask for their own. 

Now, let the women who are churchmem- 
bers also, in the interest of religion, ask 
political rights for themselves, and bring 
the great army which composes three-fourths 
of all the churchmembers, into line with the 
others. 

Next, let the women teachers, who are 
four-fifths of all the teachers, make a similar 
petition for themselves, in the interest of ed- 
ucation. Also let those who are distinctly 
called ‘‘working women” make their special 
claim, in the interest of labor. Last, but not 
least, let there be a petition to the same end 
from all the mothers, in the interest of the 
homes which they are now powerless to pro- 
tect. 

Each class would thus stand and ask for 
itself, as the taxpaying women now do. 

These classes would overlap each other, 
but they would cover all, with a force in the 
demand for the distinctive needs of each 
class, which the general petitioning does not 
express. 

Who, from each class, will lead the way? 

a 
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KEEPING OUT THE WOMEN, 





Up to the 16th of last month, there were 
no joint rules for the two branches of Con- 
gress, But since the appearance of women 
asking to be heard before the Senate in be- 
half of their political rights, Senator Ed- 
munds, of Vermont, who conspicuously op. 
posed the women petitioners, has offered 
the following: 

AMENDMENT OF RULES. 


Mr. Epmunps. I offer two resolutions 
fer reference to the Committee on Rules. 

The VicE-PRESIDENT. They will be re- 
ported for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate, (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring,) That the following be, and the 
same are hereby, adopted as the joint rules of the two 
Houses for the present session. 

Mr. Epmunps. The Senate will observe 
that the rules are left blank. As Senators 
all understand, we have no joint rules, and 
as there did not happen to be any in print 
of the old ones, I left it blank in order that 
the committee might frame joint rules, and 
report upon them. 

The resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

The Vicre-PrestpENT. The other reso- 
lution submitted by the Senator from Ver- 
mont will now be read. 





The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the following be one of the standing 
rules of the Senate: 

No motion shall be deemed in order to admit any 
person whatsoever within the doors of the Senate 
Chamber to present any petition, memorial or ad- 
dress, or to hear any such read, or to address the 
Senate, except as parties or counsel in cases of con- 
tempt or impeachment. : 

he resolution was referred to the Com- 


mittee on Rules. 

It is clear to see that this action has been 
taken solely to keep women from ever get- 
ting the opportunity which they tried for this 
year. Itis arule which no woman can vote 
on, that wil! exclude them hereafter from 
the Senate. Itis a law which no woman had 
a voice in maklng, that excludes us from 
our right to vote. What is tyranny? 

L. 8. 
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CHAUNCY HALL EXHIBITION. 


The Fiftieth Annual Exhibition of Chaun- 
cy Hall School, will be held at Music Hall, 
at three o’clock, next Wednesday, Feb. 6. 

The exhibitions of this deservedly re- 
nowned school, have become an established 
feature among Boston entertainments. Mu- 
sic Hall is always crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity on these occasions, by interested and 


enthusiastic audiences. L. & 
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MRS, WOOLSON’S LECTURES. 





A really remarkable course of lectures on 
“English Literature, in connection with 
English History,” has recently been given 
in Boston, by .Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, 
formerly of this city, but now of Concord, 
N. H. These lectures were twelve in num- 
ber. The first was given Oct. 31, and the 
last, Jan. 23. Although they were delivered 
in the forenoon when most persons are oth- 
erwise occupied, the attendance was good 
and the interest grew steadily greater. Mrs, 
Woolson began withthe formation of the 
English Nation and the English Language, 
followed with Chaucer and his predecessors 
of the Fifteenth Century; The Reformation, 
the Tudors and Sir Thomas More; Spencer, 
Sidney and Raleigh; Shakspeare and the 
Elizabethan Dramatists; The Stuarts, the 
Civil War and the Commonwealth; Queen 
Anne’s Reign; The House of Brunswick, 
Dr. Johnson and his friends; The Six Poets, 
Cowper, Burns, Shelley, Scott, Byron and 
Keats; The Lake School of Poets, Modern 
Essayists, Historians and Novelists. 

At the close of the last lecture of the 
course, a resolution was adopted expressing 
the high appreciation of the hearers, and 
assuring Mrs. Woolson that she had given a 
new stimulus to the study of the old masters 
of English composition. On the 18th inst, 
a numberof Mrs. Woolson’s friends gave 
her a reception at the Hotel Brunswick, 
where a pleasant interchange of thought, 
sallies of wit, mirth, and music were com- 
bined with a lunch, and resulted in a very 
happy social entertainment. 

Mrs. Woolsun should be invited to repeat 
this admirable course of lectures in every 
considerable town and city of the country. 
Her method is a vast improvement over the 
routine system of ordinary lyceum lecturers. 

H. B. B. 
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TO WOMEN WHO WANT TO GO TO EUROPE. 


If ever the average woman feels like a 
“lone lorn creetur,” it is when she is travel- 
ing alone. Even the superior few who 
don’t mind taking care of themselves and 
their belongings in a crowd, are not insensi- 
ble to the advantage of having a masculine 
attendant all to one’s self. The next best 
thing to exclusive, companionable offices 
are the general attentions which American 
men are so quick and generous in showing 
to women journeying without escort. I, 
for one, have never failed to receive friendly 
assistance from the two men and a boy, 
whom, on an average, I require, for the un- 
raveling of guide-book mysteries, and the 
directions for street and train, in a journey 
of any length. 

But maiden-women who would pack their 
shawl-straps without a fear, and start for a 
trip across the continent, secure in their 
abounding faith in the traveling American, 
would never dream of going to Europe in- 
dependently. And some women who could 
well afford to go abroad, and wish to do so, 
are prevented, by lack of suitable compan- 
ionship. Let such pay attention! 

A musical and educational excursion is 
planned for next summer, starting June 
29th, and returning September 1st. The 
programme includes the most noted places 
and objects in Northern Ireland, Scotland, 
England, France, Belgium, the Rhine Dis- 
trict, Northern Prussia, Switzerland, and a 
visit to Paris and the Exposition of '78. 
Arrangements are made for teachers and 
students, for lectures and concerts, and for 
special facilities of study in connection 
with sight-seeing. These advantages are 
all included in the price of tickets, but 
will not be pressed upon any member of 
the party. The whole expense, for first- 
class traveling and hotel accommodations, 
for the round trip, is four hundred dollars 
($400) in gold. It is intended that the party 
shall be really select, as references are re- 
quired for joining. And ladies can join the 
party without a companion, and be per- 
fectly taken care of in the way of baggage, 
receiving-rooms, seats, etc., and yet feel 
that they are making no one but paid 
agents especial trouble. For special con- 
ductors will take all the business affairs in 





hand. It will be seen, then, that this ex- 
cursion offers women who go alone the gen- 
eral companionship of presumably agreea- 
ble people, freedom from the annoyances of 
travel, and an absence of fear that they are 
likely to prove troublesome to any one. 
Of course, if one goes in a party like this, 
one must go by the regular ways, and rush 
through without heeding the temptation to 
linger in one spot, even at the neglect of 
another. But, on the other hand, there are 
many advantages open to large parties, es- 
pecially those having influential leaders as 
this proposed excursion has, which the 
private individual does not get. The econ- 
omy is tou be thought of by most of us. 
The low price of this excursion is due, of 
course, to its size, and the sagacity and 
power of those who have planned it. For 
teachers, it will certainly be a great source 
of information and help, and to all it will 
be a pleasure. Would that every tired and 
lean-pursed woman who reads these lines 
and says, ‘‘How I wish I cou'd go,” could 
find the $400 ticket under her pillow 
to-night! 

But those who can go to Europe in such 
an economical way as this, and have 
wanted to before, but could not, because they 
had no one to go with, to such the plan is 
an open door. Any one wishing further 
particulars should address, as soon as possi- 
ble, Eben Tourjee, Music Hall, Boston, 
Mass. Anna C, GARLIN. 

Providence, R. 1. 

—_———— edo ——— 
CARVING SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 


A school to teach women carving and 
modeling has been opened at 23 Church 
Street, Boston. The pupils are working 
with real enthusiasm under the instruction 
of Mr. John Evans. Visitors occasionally 
enter for a few minutes, as they say, but 
the minutes are often prolonged to an hour, 
for the girls,clad in their long-sleeved, high- 
necked aprons, and working in plaster, clay 
or wood, are a novel sight. 

One hour a day is given to tracing in order 
to obtain a knowledge of form, while exer- 
cises in designing and the adaptations of 
designs are already introduced. A thorough 
knowledge of plaster and clay, in all their 
mixing and tempering, must first be acquir- 
ed. When that is so well learned that the 
fingers can work and yet look tolerably 
clean, the pupils are taught to make circu- 
lar and straight cornice-mouldings in plas- 
ter, to bevel or chamfer the edges of both 
wood and plaster, to cut dog’s teeth and 
diaper moulding, to model flowers, leaves 
and faces, to make waste moulds of objects 
in high relief; (so called because the mould 
is finally thrown away) and to squeeze 
moulds. The latter process is that of taking 
with clay a low relief impression from any 
subject. The great aim of thus modeling 
is to produce form. 

Two hours a week are given to wood- 
carving, which time will be greatly increased 
as soon as the pupils learn to handle the 
tools skillfully. This skillis more quickly 
gained by working in plaster than in wood, 
as the grain of the latter renders that hard- 
er; the tools for carving in either material 
are identical. Both models and lessons are 
carefully graded. The scholars work as 
diligently to complete their tasks within the 
appointed time as if they were paid for it. 

It is delightful to think that a new branch 
of industry is thus opening to women, by 
which they can take their places as carvers 
and designers, decorate their own homes 
and those of others, or create such beautiful 
capitals of pillars as adorn Trinity Church; 
which were carved by Mr. Evans, the in- 
structor of this school. 

The advertisement of the school on the 
last page of the JouRNAL gives information 
concerning the details of price and hours. 


K. G. W. 
Boston, Mass. 
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“SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN.” 


At the meeting held Jan. 27, at No. 4 
Park Street, Boston, a paper was read by 
Miss C. W. Hawes, on Music. The rooms 
were filled, and she held the attention of her 
audience by the interesting and instructive 
manner in which she treated the subject. 
She seemed to be thoroughly imbued with 
it, and to have studied it in all its bearings. 
Every one felt her thorough competency, 
throughout the reading and during the con- 
versation afterward. 

Miss Hawes compared our globe rolling 
through space to a mighty organ touched on 
every key, alive in every stop, and aroused 
in every pedal to the praise of its Creator. 
Through the ages it had rolled on until this 
Nineteenth Century, when, on a sudden, we 
find ourselves created, and, face to face, we 
come to-day to ask each other what share 
we have to take in this great movement? 
How are we to fall into the rythm of these 
great forces? How establish the principle 
of order within ourselves, which pervades 
every part of the system of the Creator; now 
to comprehend the cause of these wonder- 
ous effects and to learn some of the secrets 
which govern it, until we are a law unto 
ourselves? My answer would be,—through 
the study of music. 

The first public use of music by every 
people, has been a religious use, that of 
raising and sustaining in great multitudes 
the same feeling, giving simultaneous ex 





pression to this feeling, be it what it may, 
So long as we are possessed of emotions, 
this is the language through which to ex. 
press them. Put yourself en rapport with 
the mind of one great musician, and you are 
touching a lever which moves the world. 
Beethoven is as well-known as Shaks- 
peare, and who dares say that his influence 
is less subtle or powerful? Handel ang 
Haydn have without doubt set tens of thou. 
sands expressing praises to the Most High, 
She herself had heard ten thousand ata time, 
in hearty song, shouting ‘“‘Thanks be to 
God!” She then spoke of the musicians of 
the Bible. Among the earliest songs was 
that of Miriam over the destruction of Pha. 
raoh and his hosts. She spoke of the beauty 
of the Psalms, and then referred to the ora- 
torios and their composers; to the simple 
songs of different countries; reading the 
beautiful German cradle-song, ‘‘Sleep, baby 
sleep,” and another one sung in the Pyre- 
nees. She thenspoke of the national music 
of different countries, how characteristic it 
seemed. Then of hymns, relating the cir- 
cumstances which led to their composition, 
*‘‘Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” was written by 
Wesley, after being pelted by a mob and es- 
caping into a wood. Bishop Heber being 
requested,the evening before the meeting of 
a Missionary Association, to write a hymn 
to be sung next morning, retired to a corner 
of the room, there being a large company 
present, and wrote ‘‘From Greenland’s icy 
Mountains.” The manuscript shows the 
correction of but two words in the whole 
hymn. She spoke of the power of music 
in quieting the nervous, and thought it 
would yet be used in curing diseases. The 
world had not yet realized the power of 





music in elevating humanity. 8. E. E, 
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WOMEN OFFICERS OF THE IOWA 


LEGISLATURE. 


Epirors JOURNAL. — The Seventeenth 
General Assembly of lowa met in regular 
session in Des Moines, on the 14th inst. The 
Senate elected the following women officers: 

EnGrossinG CLERK.—Miss Hattie Ray- 
bourne, of Polk County. This is Miss Ray- 
bourne’s third term. 

ENROLLING CLERK.—Miss 8. M. Hollett, 
of Buchanan County. (Second term.) 

PosrMisTREss.—Miss Louisa Rehkopf, of 
Van Buren County. 

Parer-Fo._pER.—Mrs. Dixon, the blind 
editor's wife, of Polk Co. (Second term.) 

The House of Representatives elected. 

ENGROssING CLERK.—Miss Ada P. Gas- 
ton, of Benton County. 

ENROLLING CLERK.—Mrs. M. A. Norris, 
of Mahaska County. 

PosTMIsTREss.—Miss Alice C. Coffin, of 
Marshall. 

PAPER-FOLDERS. —Misses Lyon, Case and 
Arnold, of Polk. 

The Democratic Senatorial caucus also 
nominated women to some of these minor 
positions. The House Democrats did not 
make any nominations for any of the 
officers. 

One editor objects to women who dare to 
ask for these State offices, and the Register 
replies as follows: 

The Indianola 7ribune demeans itself by 
a demagogical attack on two most estimable 
and capable ladies who have been proposed 
for official positions in this State—one of 
them being an unusually intelligent lady, 
the widow of a Union soldier, with three 
children to support, and the other an intel- 
ligent lady, the wife of a blind man, to 
whom the State and people of lowa owe 
more in gratitude than they can ever repay. 
The valorous Tribune editor, pandering to 
coarseness and heartlessness to gain the ap- 

lause of people of that ilk, attacks these 
adies as being ‘‘high-toned paupers.”” A 
man, after striking two defenseless women, 
women who are either of them compe- 
tent to edit his paper as well and with much 
more of literary effect and force than he 
edits it, and after stigmatizing their honest 
efforts to gain by their own abilities the 
daily bread needed for the helpless ones 
under their charge, as paupers who ought 
to be sent to ‘‘a charity hospital,” must feel 
valorous and heroic indeed. The man who 
would strike a woman or a blind man has 
heretofore been accorded a pretty mean 
man. But he can hardly be said to be in 
anything like equal competition to an editor 
mean enough to strike the wife of a blind 
man and the mother of helpless young chil- 
dren in their efforts to gain a living for 
those who cannot help themselves. We ure 
very sorry that it isa member of the pro- 
fession of the press who first exhibited in 
our State such ineffable meanness and such 
unexampled cowardice. M. A. Work. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 22. 
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CHELSEA WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 





The December meeting of the Chelsea 
Woman Suffrage Club was held in the ves 
try of the Unitarian Church, Hawthorne 
St. A good number were in attendence. 
The meeting was presided over by the Pres- 
ident of the Club, Mrs. Caroline P. Nickles. 
Rev. C. W. Emerson opened the meeting 
with prayer. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell was the speaker 
of the evening. Mr. Blackwell advanced 
many forcible arguments in favor of the 
rights of Woman. The argument many 
bring up who oppose Woman Suffrage on 
the ground that the foreign vote would be 
largely increased, that we should be en- 
dangered thereby, he thought unsound, and 
gave in figures the population of both 
classes, showing that the American vote 
would be much larger in proportion than 
now. 

An invitation was given to any one in the 
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audience to give reasons why Woman should 
not exercise the right of Suffrage; but no 
one rose to respond. A gentleman asked 
the question—‘‘Suppose a woman who had 
a young baby was called to serve on a jury 
which was in session all night; what would 
the baby do?” Mr. B., with ready answer, 
replied that as men had thirty-six legal 
reasons for not serving on the jury, Woman 
might have one, and, perhaps, that one would 
exempt a mother of young children. 

Rev. Mr. Emerson endorsed the remarks 
of the speaker. He. thought no arguments 
were necessary; he believed in Woman Suf- 
frage because it was right, and that was 
sufficient reason for any one. 

Remarks were made by one or two ladies 
in the audience, one lady giving an account 
of her experience with those to whom she 
presented Suffrage petitions for signatures. 
Petitions were circulated through the audi- 
ence, and a number of signatures obtained. 

CARRIE M, BuNTING, 

Secretary Chelsea Woman Suffrage Cluh. 


———_e@o —__— 
MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR TAX-PAYING 
WOMEN. 


The following petition was presented in 
the Senate, Tuesday, by the Hon. Joseph 8. 
Ropes of Suffolk. We understand that the 
originators of this petition have made no 
effort to secure general signatures; because 
to attempt that would involve the great task 
of reaching more than 34,000 women, that 
being the number of those who pay taxes 
in Massachusetts. The amount of their tax 
in 1871 was nearly two millions of dollars, 
one-twelfth of the whole sum raised by tax- 
ation. That many of these 34,000 women 
would gladly sign such a petition, if it were 
presented to them, they have no doubt. In 
behalf of the ladies whose names are given 
below we are requested to ask newspapers 
throughout the State to copy the petition, 
with the additional request that all tax-pay- 
ing women who are so disposed will cut it 
out, attach paper thereto, and send in, with- 
out delay, as many names as they will, ‘‘in 
aid of the petition of Mrs. George R. Russell 
and others,” 


To the Honorable the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives in General Court assembled ;— 

We, the undersigned, tax-payers of the Common- 
wealth, respectfully request the passage of a law or 
laws conferring upon us and other women who pay 
taxes on property, the mghts to vote for town and city 
officers and to take part in the management of town 
and city affairs, on the same terms on which such 
rights are now held by men who are tax-payers. 

Mrs. George R. Russell, Mrs. 8. Cabot, 


Mrs. L. Maria Child, Mrs. J. Eliot Cabot, 
Mrs. 8. Hooper, Mrs. 8. May, 

Miss A. 8. Hooper, Mrs. S. Elliot, 

Miss H. E. Stevenson, Mrs. H. L. Higginson, 
Miss Abby W. May, Mrs. G. Howland Shaw, 


Mrs. 8S. Parkman, Mrs. Martin Brimmer, 
Mrs. Wm. P. Atkinson, Mrs. Henry B. Rogers, 
Mrs. James K. Mills, Miss Isa E. Loring, 
Miss Anne Whitney, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, 
Mrs. Richard Hallowell, Miss Mary C. Shannon, 
Mrs. E. N. Hallowell, Miss Mary Shannon, 
Mrs. Otto Dresel, Mrs. C. A. Bartol, 

Mrs. Charles L. Peirson, Miss Mary Bartol, 

Miss Lucy Ellis, Miss E. Howard Bartol, 
Mise Ellen F. Mason, Miss Lucia M. Peabody, 
Miss Sarah Russell, Miss E. D. Bayley, 

Miss Eleanor G. May, Mrs. K. Gannett Wells, 
Mrs. A. H. Batcheller, Mrs. Rufus Ellis, 

Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Mrs. Thomas Cushing, 
Mrs. John T. Sargent, Mrs. J. I. Bowditch, 
Mrs. as J A. Shaw, Mrs. Granville Ellis, 
Mrs. T. Cabot, Jr., Mrs. Chandler Robbins, 
Mrs. Walter C. Cabot, Mrs. John H. Ellis, 

Miss Marian Hovey, Mrs. T. J. Mumford, 
Miss Lucy M. Sewall, Mrs. Henry S. Russell, 
Mise E. C. Putnam, Mrs. E. Cunningham, 
Mise Anna P. Loring, Mrs. John M. Forbes, 
Miss Miriam P. Loring, Miss Sarah Forbes, 

Miss A. P. Dixwell, Miss Joanna Rotch, 
Mrs. Patrick T. Jackson, Miss R. G. Russell, 
Mrs. James Tolman, Mrs. J. Thos. Stevenson, 
Mrs. M. A. Clarke, Miss C. I Wilby, 

Mrs. John T. Morse, Jr,, Miss C.C. Thomas, 
Mrs. Charles J. Paine, Mrs. E. C. Newell, 

Mrs. William Gorham, Mrs. 8S. D. Frothingham, 
Mrs. William Watson, Mrs. H. T. Patten, 

Mrs. B. H. Dickson, Mrs. 8. H. Hapgood, 
Mrs. Theodore Parker, Mrs. Caroline S. Russell, 
Miss Matilda Goddard, Mrs, E. A. Chandler, 
Miss Mariana C. Porter, Mrs. C. D. Dunlap, 

Mrs. Henry Lambert, Mrs. T. M. Lee, 

Mrs. C. A. Bridge, Miss N. M. Neal, 

Miss E. A. Everett, Mrs. Anne M. Sweetser. 


The Boston Daily Advertiser publishes this 
petition and signatures in full, and com- 
ments as follows: 

The tax-paying women of this city pre- 
sented a strong petition to the Legislature 
yesterday, asking for the right to vote in 
municipal elections. The petition contem- 
plates the introduction of two new princi- 
ples as a basis of Suffrage,—a property qual- 
ification and the enfranchisement of women. 
lo the first there are grave difficulties. Our 
system of universal Suffrage, so called, has 
never recognized property as a qualification 
for citizenship. All male citizens are re 
quired to pay a poll-tax, whether they pay 
any other tax or not; and no man can vote 
until he has paid a poll-tax. That is what 
Suffrage implies now. A tax-payer, in the 
ordinary use of words, means one who pays 
& tax on property, and does not include 
those who pay a poll-tax alone. If it is ex- 
pedient that women who own property 
should vote,—and when a majority, or even 
a considerable minority of the 30,000 ask 
‘or it, undoubtedly they will be gratified,— 
there is no reason why all other women, 
(ualified in other respects, should not claim 
the right to have a poll-tax assessed upon 
them and to vote with the rest. And this 
opens the whole question of Suffrage, with- 
out distinction. If the ladies who sign this 
petition are prepared to take the next step 
Which must follow, and the consequences 
of still further extending the principle of 
iniversal Suffrage, it would be better to 
state that, and to have aclear understanding 
‘rom the beginning. The English practice, 
under which women who pay taxes vote in 
‘ocal elections, is essentially the same for 
ll voters, The Suffrage is limited for both 
men and women. 


The Daily Globe heartily endorses the 

movement and says :— 
WHY NOT? 

It was in the kindest spirit toward the 
advocates of equal political rights for wo- 
men that we criticised the mis-directed ef- 
‘orts made at Washington. But if two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress and the 
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Legislatures of three-fourths of all the States 
cannot be carried at once, something may 
be done in some State, Massachusetts for 
instance. 

For several years the Woman Suffrage 
movement has displayed some strength in 
this State. It has obtained prolonged hear- 
ings before legislative committees and has 
at least enforced attention trom one politi- 
cal convention and one Governor, within a 
recent period. Amendments of the State 
Constitution giving the franchise to women 
have been favorably reported in the Legis- 
lature and received considerable support in 
both branches. Twice, indeed, such an 
amendment passed the Senate, but was de- 
feated in the House of Representatives. All 
the Legislature can do in the matter is to 
submit the question to the people, and we 
see no valid objection to that. If it were 
done once, then the merits of the subject 
would receive a thorough discussion as 
they will not until it becomes a question 
calling for popular action. But even if in 
so enlightened a State as Massachusetts the 
people are not prepared to take action, one 
way or the other, on the general question, 
perhaps something might be gained. 

Now comes this demand of tax-paying 
women for the privilege of voting in muni- 
cipal and town elections. Wecan conceive 
of no valid objection to it whatever, no ob- 
jection that can with decency be urged. 
Every consideration is in its favor. Their 
property is subject to every charge for pub- 
lic purposes that falls upon any property, 
and yet they have no voice in determining 
the application of the proceeds of taxation 
or influencing the measures that affect the 
rights of property-holders. It certainly 
cannot be claimed that any danger could 
come to town or city from the enfranchise- 
ment of tax-paying women. They are pret- 
ty sure to be of an intelligent and respect- 
able class, and we have no doubt that their 
influence upon the administration of local 
affairs would be good, Atall events, it is a 
right which in justice and equity belongs to 
them; and when so many men who have no 
property subject to taxation, and whose 
claim to intelligence and respectability is 
questionable, and who do not exert a good 
influence on local administration, are allow- 
ed to vote, we do not see what masculine 
mouth has a right to open to make objection. 
If this measure is demanded even by a con- 
siderable minority of those directly con- 
cerned, it should be granted, for it can in- 
jure noone. We believe the movement is 
in the interest of justice and right. 

The Herald says: . 

The new movement in the interest of Wo- 
man Suffrage, which was started several 
months ago in the columns of the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL of this city, appears to have been 
taken up with considerable earnestness by 
a class of women who have hitherto kept 
aloof from the counsels and the public 
demonstrations of the professional agitators, 
such as Susan B. Anthony and Lucy Stone. 
The proposition first presented, with child- 
like simplicity, was that Boston was fast 
becoming a Democratic city, for the reason 
that men without property had an equal 
right of Suffrage with those who had, that 
the bulk of property owners were Republi- 
cans, and the bulk of non-property owners 
were Democrats—that the time would soon 
arrive when the whole contro] of the muni- 
cipality would pass into Democratic hands 
—and that the only way to ward off such a 
“calamity” would be to confer the right of 
Suffrage upon female property owners, the 
presumption being that the great majority 
of them would always vote the Republican 
ticket, and thus keep that party in power. 
Recently some statistical information has 
been compiled in the interest of this move- 
ment, from which it appears that the num- 
ber of tax-paying women in the State is 
more than 34,000, and that they own prop- 
erty amounting in the aggregate to more 
than $200,000,000. In Boston there are 
said to be 7300 women who pay taxes upon 
property, in their own right, amounting to 
more than $75,000,000; and in Lowell, the 
list of those females who pay a tax on 
$1000 or more comprises 534, mostly single 
women and widows, who pay into the 
treasury of that city about $35,000 a year. 
The idea seems to have been extensively 
promulgated that none but republican wo- 
men earn and save money, and that, when 
this property Suffrage scheme is carried 
through, the Republican women of the 
State will hold the balance of power for- 
ever after. This is avery pleasant prospect 
for the short-sighted individuals who run 
the Woman’s JOURNAL; but there is another 
side, which these Woman Suffragists would 
do well to examine before they proceed too 
far in their property qualification scheme. 
The aborigines of Australia are said to 
have a war implement called a‘‘boomerang,”’ 


| which, if unskillfully hurled, is liable to 


return and kill him who hurls it. And 
these Woman Suffragists seem to have for- 
gotten the fact that the total number of de- 
positors in the savings banks of the State 
last year was 139,759; that a very large 
number of these depositors are servant girls 
and women of different nationalities, female 
factory operatives, who have never had a 
political motive to become naturalized, as 
their male relations have had, and that, 
when it comes to the question of Woman 
Suffrage based upon a property qualifica- 
tion, they will have something to say. 
Tooele of them will be urged by the 
politicians to take out their naturalization 
papers without delay; and, in a little time, 
they will, under one leadership and one in- 
spiration, throng to the polls with Demo- 
cratic ballots in their hands; we will not say 
‘‘as one man,”’ but certainly as one woman; 
and by the overwhelming force of numbers 
put it out of the power of the now domi- 
nant party to win political triumphs there- 
after. It would be well for Dr. Blackwell, 
who, we are told, prides himself as the 
inventor of this new scheme to maintain the 
supremacy of the Republican party in Bos- 
ton and in the State, and also for his coad- 
jutors, who seem to be vastly taken with his 
notion, to look into this matter a little 
deeper before prescribing Woman Suffrage 
with a property qualification as the only 
panacea for the evils that threaten the body 
politic in the future. 


The Transcript prints the above petition 
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and signatures, and says: 

And now the tax-paying women of Bos- 
ton, through a petition which will carry 
great weight, ask to be allowed to vote in 
municipal affairs. Do they not practically 
ask that all women be allowed to vote, since 
any woman can become a taxpayer by being 
assessed for a small amount, say $100, and 
either paying the tax herself or letting a 
political committee pay it for her? 

The Transcript adds the following irrele- 
vant comment: 

.... There are over thirty names of 
single women on the petition for Suffrage 
presented in the State Senate, yesterday, 
and they have money to be taxed. A word 
to wise bachelors is sufficient. 

The 7'raveller says: 

The 34,000 taxpaying women of Massa- 
chusetts are coming to the front this winter, 
with numerous petitions, asking for the 
right to vote in municipal elections and 
town meetings, where legislation directly 
affects the amount and expenditure of their 
taxes. They call attention to the fact 
that in this State no man has ever been al- 
lowed to vote unless he has previously paid 
a tax. They do not advocate or oppose 
general Suffrage, but simply ask for their 
own right to be represented, as taxpayers. 
We are informed that several very large and 
influential petitions are about to be pre- 
sented to the legislature, comprising the 
names of many of the most influential wo- 
men of Boston, South Boston, East Boston, 
Dorchester, Lynn, Lowell, Haverhill, Med- 
ford, New Bedford, and other municipali- 
ties, Many of the signers do not approve 
of unrestricted Suffrage for women or for 
men, and have never been connected with 
what is known as the Woman Suffrage 
movement, Attention is called to the fact 
that in this city more than 7000 women pay 
taxes on $75,000,000, and in other cities 
and towns in proportion. In this State, 
more than $200,000,000 of real estate and 
personal property are held by women. The 
addition of these 34,000 intelligent, respons- 
ible, tax-paying women, it is urged, would 
tend to elevate politics and to purify many 
of the evils which afflict our large cities. 
This measure was introduced in England 
nine years ago. There, unmarried women 
and widows now vote in all elections ex- 
cept for members of parliament, on the same 
terms as men. The results have been so 
satisfactory that neither party desires the 
repeal of the law; and even the strongest 
opponents of Woman Suffrage accept the 
fact of women voting in municipal elections, 
with approval. Now, the friends of this 
movement esk, cannot Massachusetts afford 
to be as liberal to women as a monarchical 
government? 

The Lowell Courier advocates modified 
Woman Suffrage—the granting to women 
who pay taxes directly the right to vote in 
town and municipal elections, as asked for 
by many of them, and says: 

The petition is eminently modest, and 
how any reasonable and just man can refuse 
to comply with the request, we fail to see. 











NOTES AND NEWS, 


Mrs. C. P. Nickles recently gave some 
select readings, under the auspices of the 
Chelsea Temperance Union. 


A cent a day can be saved in many a bet- 
ter way than stopping your paper, or doing 
without one that you want. 

It is said that it costs $177,444 a year to 
supply the American army with tobacco. 
“The extravagance of women is ruining 
the country!” 


Baroness Burdett-Coutts has been elected 
an associate of the Royal Historical Society, 
and has given to the library a magnificent 
present of books. 


Aurelia M. Gilbert, M. D., a graduate 
of the Boston University medical depart- 
ment, is located in Louisville, Ky., and is 
establishing a practice there. 


In the city of Haverhill, Mass., several 
hundred women pay taxes on $559.480. 
They are going to petition the Legislature 
for a right to vote in municipal elections. 


Miss Lucy Goddard made the most beau- 
tiful screen exhibited at the Fair for the Old 
South. It was bought for James Bain, Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, and shipped at once. 


Mrs. Lavinia 8. Goodwin, whose Centen- 
nial Notes, published in the Boston Watch- 
man, received much praise all over the 
country, is announced as that journal’s cor- 
respondent. 


Mr. William Cullen Bryant did not go to 
the Williams Alumni dinner in Boston, not 
caring to take so long a journey at this in- 
clement season. ‘Old menare like moles,’ 
he wrote, ‘‘they love sunshine, and to nestle 
in warm corners.” 


The funeral of Mrs. C. N. Brewer, great- 
grand-daughter of the captain of the May- 
flower, took place on Wednesday last, at 
Rondout, N. Y. She was eighty-three years 
of age, and had been a member of the 
Methodist Charch sixty-eight years. 


“Do all women vote in the cities of Eng- 
land, or only tax-payers and house-renters?” 
asks a subscriber. Only unmarried women 
and widows whu pay a tax on property or 
who rent a house can vote, these being the 
same qualifications as are required of male 
voters. 


Mrs. Ada C. Bowles preaches regularly at 
Easton, Pennsylvania, and in order to do 
this and keep house in Philadelphia, where 
she resides, she takes 135 miles of railroad 
travel each week, and thus keeps the home 
appointment, and also that of the pulpit. 


The Central City (Col.) Town Talk says 





that onthe 10th inst., Willard Teller, broth- 
er of Senator Teller, and a prominent friend 
of Woman Suffrage, en route to Florida, 
had his arm broken at the elbow in a gen- 
eral railroad smash-up near Nashville. 

Twenty Woman Suffrage petitions, with 
more than three thousand signatures, were 
received at the State House in Boston, on 
Wednesday. During the present week the 
number of signers has exceeded five thou- 
sand names. it does not look as if the 
movement was ‘‘dying out.” 

At the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Women’s Protective Union, at No. 388 
Bleecker Street, New York, the Secretary's 
report showed that the past year has been 
one of excessive hardship among laboring 
women, The receipts for the last year 
were only $1,618,40, and the society found 
employment for 1,819 women, and rendered 
705 legal assistance. 

The Christian Intelligencer announces, with 
apparent despair, that “ladies who do not 
know how to bake bread are learning how 
to bake terra cotta ornaments.”” This is 
shocking! but it may also be recorded that 
gentlemen who do not know how to smoke 
a ham are learning to smoke cigars and 
meershaums, all over the country, and have 
been doing so ever since it was settled. 
Whither are we drifting? 

We regret to learn that Mrs. Margaret V. 
Longley, of Cincinnati, has for months 
been so seriously ill, that her life was de- 
spaired of. She is now better, and there 
are hopes of her full recovery. Mrs. Long- 
ley is the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Society, 
but will probably be, for some time to come, 
wholly unable to attend to the duties of the 
position. 


The jury in the case of Ezra H. Heywood, 
who was tried recently on the charge of 
sending obscene literature through the mails, 
returned a verdict of guilty on the indict- 
ment covering one book, and found that the 
other book was not obscene. Exceptions 
were taken, and an arrest of judgment 
moved by his counsel, and, on the point that 
the law is unconstitutional, argument is to 
be heard before Justice Clifford in May 
next, 


Speaking of Mrs. A. G. Woolson’s course 
of lectures in Boston, the Commonwealth 
says that ‘‘this lady has given lectures more 
interesting and instructive than ever were 
given before on the same topic in our city, 
to our knowledge. Her memory is wonder- 
ful; her styleis unexceptionable; and some- 
times we have almost fancied we witnessed 
a panorama of the ages, in which the mon- 
archs, poets and actors generally were visible 
to human sight.” 


A bill has been introduced into the New 
York Legislature to provide for the inspec- 
tion of the ventilation and sanitary arrange- 
ments of schools. Thisisa step inthe right 
direction. Plants become dwarfed, if placed 
in unfavorable circumstances while grow- 
ing, and it is impossible to estimate the 
amount of dwarfing of body and mind that 
results from the placing of young children 
in unhealthy schoolhouses.— Canada School 
Journal. 


The term grisette meant, originally, a sort 
of gray cloth; then a garment made of such 
cloth; then the wearer of such a garment; 
and, finally, a woman of low condition, 
whose circumstances only allowed her to 
dress in inexpensive materials. At the 
present time, by some means or other, the 
term has in France acquired a distinctly 
unfavorable meaning, to the injury, no 
doubt, of many who, although grisettes, 
are honest and virtuous. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation intend as far as possible to send 
lecturers to every town in the State, asking 
the friends in each locality to make ar- 
rangements in these parts. No fee will be 
charged. Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell 
will tender her services as lecturer. Will 
persons in the different towns interested in 
this movement and willing to make provis- 
ion for Mrs. Campbell, be pleased to com- 
municate at once with this office? 


The beatification of Joan of Arc, which 
has been for some time applied for by 
Bishop Dupanloup of Orleans, has been re- 
fused at the Vatican. The committee on 
Ritual could not discover in the merits or 
deeds of Joan suflicient motive for beatify- 
ing her, and, moreover, had no documentary 
proofs of her chastity. One somehow 
hankers for a sight of the ‘‘documentary 
proofs of the chastity” of the members of 
the committee on Ritual! 

The Mississippi Legislature has followed 
the example of that of Kentucky, and re- 
elected its woman librarian, Mrs. Morancy. 
The election in the Kentucky Legislature 
was the most animated struggle of the ses- 
sion next to the senatorial fight. Mrs. Bush, 
who was the first woman office-holder in 
the State, and who had held the position 
years, was opposed by Mrs. Hanson, who 
made a strong fight on the popularity and 
public services of her husband, the late Gen. 
Hanson, but Mrs. Bush was finally re-elect 
ed by a close vote. 

Lucy Hooper writes ‘“There are from four 
to seven hundred American girls studying 
music in Paris, and perhaps four of the 





number give promise of becoming known 
hereafter.” They might be in worse mis 
chief than studying music. If one in a 
hundred, or four in seven hundred of them 
arrive at the celebrity and wealth which has 
been achieved by Miss Kellogg, Albani and 
Miss Cary, it will be much better showing 
than can be made by the same number of 
average masculine college graduates. 


Is it true that Hon. Charles Francis Adams 
is waiting for some shocking scandal to 
burst out from a co-educating school? Is 
not the very fact that we are obliged to wait 
for it, a charming demonstration that joint 
education cannot be a very active evil? We 
are not obliged to ‘‘wait” long, either in the 
East or in the West, for a first-class scandal 
in some family, or in some church, or even 
for a college president to misrepresent pop- 
ular education. Nevertheless we continue 
to believe in the family and in the church, 
and even in college presidencies!—J, E. 
Journal of Education. 

If the question is not considered imperti- 
nent, how much have the Woman Suffra- 
gists ever profited by undertaking to array 
themselves on the side of the Republican 
party? They confess to having been sold, 
and are betrayed every time. Yet, at the 
recent meeting, the leader of the Suffragists 
declared that the admission of this party 
alone could keep the City of Boston out of 
Democratic hands. This is an unwise 
declaration of Mr. Blackwell as well as a 
foolish one. He will be begging for the aid 
of those very Democratic hands, when his 
Republican allies trick him again.— Boston 
Daily Post. 


Lydia Maria Child will be seventy-six 
years old on the 11th of February. The 
pathos of a passage we are permitted to quote 
from a private letter will come home to the 
hearts of both old and young: “Life has 
been rather dreary to me since I lost my 
kind, good companion; for 1 have no chil- 
dren. The friends of old times have nearly 
all gone hence; and with the present gener- 
ation I meet only as marbles touch each oth- 
er; here and there a point comes in contact, 
but the spheres roll apart. Nevertheless, | 
have much to be thankful for; and I am 
thankful. I have a sane mind in a healthy 
body; and neither of these precious gifts is 
universal at the present day. I have a few 
friends who are very kind. And in my view 
of things I grow more and more unshackled.” 
—Christian Register. 

The experience of Gen. Grant’s adminis- 
tration and the nature of Republican gov- 
ernment itself satisfy us that the rights of 
no class of citizens can be long preserved in 
any State against a minority who are their 
superiors in education, courage and physi- 
cal power, by the mere application of force 
from without. But invasion of such rights 
is none the less a crime, and to be resisted 
by every possible instrumentality, so it be 
constitutional, and so it tend to accomplish 
the result. I have long been of opinion 
that they will never be secured, until insti- 
tutions of universal education like our own 
shall be established throughout the whole 
country, and that every resource both of 
private liberality and national power should 
be strained to effect that result.—Senator 
Hoar to a young Republican. 


An exchange remarks, by way of belittling 
Miss Von Hillern’s superb exhibitions of 
physical endurance: ‘‘Feminine critics ob- 
serve of Miss Von Hillern’s recent pedestrian 
feats that the average woman who ‘‘walks 
the floor” of her own apartment night after 
night with a crying child, and then goes 
through the ordinary active house-keeping 
occupation the next day, keeping up not 
only the physical strain, but the mental 
anxiety attendant upon the cares of her 
household and ailing babies, and doing this 
for many days and weeks together, is, per- 
haps, quite as much of a heroine as the 
pedestrienne, so far as courage, physical en. 
durance and energy are concerned.” This 
is worth considering. But the wonder is, 
why the husband of the ‘“‘average woman” 
does not discover it, and give her some of 
the consideration and praise, if not assist- 
ance, which she merits in view of her 
heroism? 


The newspapers are fond of telling stories 
about the cowardice which women are al- 
leged to show in the presence of a mouse. 
A severe masculine censor once declared 
that the most grave and wise gathering of 
women, for the most important and serious 
purpose, could be utterly thrown off its hal- 
ance by the letting loose of a mouse in the 
room. That was men’s theory. Here is 
fact: ‘‘While a Judge was holding court 
at Van Wert. O., a few days ago, a mouse 
took advantage of his preoccupation and 
climbed up inside his pantaloons. The at- 
torneys and attendants became aware of the 
situation when the Judge suddenly gave a 
jump, clapped his hand to his legs and 
stamped on tho floor. The Sheriff rushed 
to the rescue, and the spectators rose in 
their seats, not knowing what was about to 
happen. The Judge whispered to the 
Sheriff, a lawyer shook the intruder out, and 
in the general confusion that ensued, the 
mouse escaped.” Fancy the howl of deris- 
ion that would have gone up from ‘‘the su- 
perior sex,” if this had happened in a court 
presided over by a woman! 
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THE OLD YEAR. 
BY JAMES T. PIELDS. 


The white dawn glimmered, and he said “Tis day!” 
The east was reddening, and he sighed, ‘‘Farewell!” 
The herald Sun came forth, and he was dead, 
Life was in all his veins but yestermorn, 
And rudely health seemed laughing on his lips; 
Now he is dust, and will not breathe again! 
Give him a place to lay his regal head 
Give him a tomb beside his brothers’ gone, 
Give him a tablet for his deeds and name! 
Hear the new voice that claims the vacant throne, 
Take the new hand outstretched to meet thy kiss, 
But give the Past—'tis all thou canst—thy tears! 

—_— ee 


WHITTIER. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 





*‘And the wood-thrush of Essex—you know whom I 
mean— 

Whose song echoes round us while he sits unseen, 

Whose heart-throbs of verse through our memories 
thrill 

Like a breath from the wood, like a breeze from the 
hill. 

**So fervid, so simple, so loving, so pure, 

We hear but one strain and our verdict is sure— 

Thee cannot elude us—no further we search— 

*Tis Holy George Herbert cut loose from his church! 

“We think it the voice of a seraph that sings— 

Alas! we remember that angels have wings— 

What story is this of the day of his birth? 

Let him live toa hundred, We want him on earth. 

“One life has been paid him (in gold) by the sun; 

One account has been squared and another begun 

But he never will die if he lingers below 

Till we've paid him m love half the balance we owe!” 

- me 


A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


A hungry ow] on a belfry tower 
Sat blinking grave at the rising sun; 
“It’s a shame,” he said, ‘‘at this early hour 
For the sun to get up, and nothing done— 
Watching all night, 
And never a bite.” 
A Thomas cat on the break of day, 
Hungry as ever a cat could be, 
Prowling around in a gingerly way, 
Came to the foot of that tall bellfree— 
Prowling all night, 
But never a bite. 
“What's that up there on the top of the house? 
It looks like a bird,” says the Thomas cat. 
“Something below moves like a mouse,” 
Said the ow]. ‘It’s a breakfast; hurra for that, 
Waiting all night, 
But at last a bite.” 
“I'll go for that bird,” said the Tom cat soft; 
“I’m after that mouse,” said the owl, ‘down there.” 
The ow! went down and the cat aloft, 
And they met half way on the belfry stair— 
Waiting all night, 
Now surely a bite. 
As both were blind in that morning sun, 
Neither the other could plainly see; 
“Pst, pst,”’ hissed the cat. ‘*Kshoot,” said the owl, 
As they clawed for each other quite savagelee, 
And with all their might, 
Tried each other to bite. 
Frantic and fierce was the conflict, too, 
Fearful the scratches and hoots of pain, 
Till the ow] to a lofty beam suddenly flew, 
Leaving the Tom cat scratching in vain— 
A terrible fight 
But both got a bite. 
“This seems,"’ said the owl, ‘‘some horrid mistake,” 
“You misunderstand,” said the cat witha frown; 
“Let's both an apology formally make.” 
Then the owl he went up and the cat went down. 
Each got a bite, 
But the kind wasn’t right. 





—Ex. 
—_—_————__t oo" 


CONG LING AND GOR DING. 
BY W. A. CROFFUT. 


Sen Cong Ling he was a Chinee, 
Sen Gor Ding he was a Hindoo, 
They quarreled and could not agree, 
And they looked at each other askew 
In the councils of Sam, the Yang Kee. 
Now Gor Ding was jerking chin-cain, 
When Cong Ling remarked, “Hire a hall!” 
“Dryup! Let the business begin!” 
The request was both modest and small, 
For to yawp al! the while is a sin. 
Cried Gor Ding, *‘You want to be boss!" 
And he pounded his desk with a rap; 
“Oh, I'm a hyena and a hoss— 
And a brass-mounted, terrible chap 
For a stranger to happen across!” 
“Oh, you are a lyre I believe,” 
Remarked the brave Brahmin, Cong Ling; 
‘You're played, it is true, and I grieve.” 
“Alyre!’ Why, it seemed to Gor Ding 
He was charged with attempts to deceive, 
“T'll settle this insult with you,” 
Cried Gor Ding ‘outside of this hall!" 
Ina voice which the doh kee pah knew 
Meant Bla Den Bug, powder and ball, 
And tea and revolvers for two! 
Oh, did they not welter in gore? 
Not a welter, but quite the reverse; 
They shook hands and smiled as before, 
And said, “Brother, geod men are scurse — 
And we cannot be spared from the floor.” 
Then Thur Man and Ham Lin said, “We 
And Tim How have settled it slick, 
No enemies Ling and Ding be, 
But they spake in the tongue of Pick Wick, 
In the councils of Sam, the Yan Kee. 
—N. ¥. Graphic. 














‘ For t he Woman's Journal. 
ONE OF THE REDEEMED. 


BY MISS G. F. GILBERT. 








“Give us this day our daily bread.” The 
feeble, little voice never got farther than 
that, pausing between whiles to gather 
strength to repeat it. She had been saying 
it over and over for hours. The sound fell 
on the unsightly walls of the bare and 
wretched garret where she lay, and upon 
the gracious pitying ear of the One to 
whom she was praying. It is He, who with 
infinite tenderness, gathers the lambs in his 
arms. 

In the Father's house there was bread 
enough, and to spare. The rags would be 
exchanged, ere long, for white and shining 
raiment; the wan, pinched, hungry, little 
face, turned heavenward in piteous pleading, 





resplendent with immortal bloom and beau 
ty, would open wondering eyes upon the 
glories of the celestial and unseen; the 
change that transforms the mortal into the 
immortal, was creeping over her; God was 
answering her inhisown way. Her strength 
wanes with the waning day; the fragment 
of a prayer that came at longer and longer 
intervals was lost, now in broken ejacula- 
tions and pitiable moaning. 

As the twilight began to gather, footsteps 
were heard ascending the stairs that led to 
the garret room—a stumbling, uncertain 
step, that halted frequently, and then came 
slowly onward; a hand as of one half blind, 
groped aimlessly in search of the door-latch, 
and after much futiie endeavor found it. 
The door slowly opened, and a man came 
staggering in—a creature witha fragment 
of a hat awry, and ragged boots, and clothes 
all in tatters—a bloated, blear-eyed, mis- 
erable being. 

With the unconquerable hope of child- 
hood, the child started up with a cry at 
sight of him, and snatched at the empty 
hand outstretched toward her—the hand her 
failing sight could but dimly see—and then 
fell back again, with a despairing moan, 

“I’m so hungry, Pa; so awful hungry; 
and so—so—cold,” she said with an icy 
shiver. There was something about her 
that made itself felt, even in his half maud- 
lin state—an awe, a hush, something in the 
room, sent an icy shiver through his own 


frame. 
**Poor Dolly,” he said, in vague commis- 


eration, stroking with his unsteady hand, 
the tangled hair; not roused enough yet to 
know what the presence was that awed him, 
or what to do. 

**Poor Dolly!” 

He did not know that the tears were run- 
ning over his face; but they were, and they 
fell upon her’s and roused her from the stu- 
por into which she was falling. 

Dying, as when living, her thought was 
of him—for him—it was only a wild instinct 
that had spoken first of self. 

“You are hungry, too, ain’t you, Pa?” she 
said, creeping closer to him, ‘‘and I haven't 
got anything for you, either. I begged all 
day ’till I crept up here. Wasn't it cruel in 
them all—in everybody—never to give me 
the least little bit of anything when we was 
most starved?” 

The breathing became harder and shorter; 
a pause ensued; the inner hold on the ma- 
terial was loosening so fast that her mind 
wandered even from that; with a mighty 
effort, she roused herself a second time, 
and went on feebly: 

*‘And somebody said—somebody—I can’t 
remember who—it’s all dim like a dream— 
somebody said—I was a ragged little beggar, 
and it was—was because you was a misera- 
ble drunkard—that we haven’t enough to 


eat.” 
To make the hard breathing easier, he had 


raised herin hisarms. For the first time 
the deathly face was turned full upon him, 
and light enough was left to see it plainly. 
There was father enough lett in him for 
that. Drunkard though he was, what he 
saw there sobered him; he gave a deplora- 
ble cry; the terror and despair it expressed 
roused the child for the last time. 

*‘Poor Pa,” she whispered faintly, cling- 
ing closer to the trembling form, deathless 
love looking out upon him through the 
filmy eyes. The love which had told her 
always that he was the hapless, helpless vic- 
tim, not wholly the sinner that he seemed. 
With an expiring effort of her remaining 
strength, the little wasted arms were twined 
about his neck; close to the red, bloated 
face she placed her own cold cheek. 

*‘And he didn’t know I couldn't help it,” 
she feebly faltered—and he didn’t know you 
couldn’t help it. Poor Pa! only me in all 
the world knew that.” 

The cruel wound the sharp words had 
given, felt more keenly by the sensitive 
spirit than even the wolfish wounds of want, 
was the last clear remembrance of earth and 
earthly ills. Exhausted by the effort she 
had made, she sank back into her former 
state, deaf to the agonizing supplication of 
her wretched father, unmoved by tears and 
caresses;—nothing roused her after that. 
For the first time in years, from the depths 
of the soul of the miserable being bending 
over her, there went up a wild cry to God. 

“Give me something to make her live 
again—help me!” 

With the cry on his lips, he rushed out to 
get the bread for which she was dying— 
somehow—anyhow, and save her. Clearing 
the long staircases that led to the street with 
a few mad bounds, and dashing wildly out 
upon it, he ran against a lady who was pass- 
ing there. In an agony of entreaty he 
caught her dress, falling on his knees before 
her: 

*“‘My child! my little girl! O, Madam— 
for God’s sake!’ The trembling, out- 
stretched hand told what was meant by the 
broken supplication. The agony upon the 
bloated, disfigured face upturned to her’s, 
over which the tears were running, was too 
real to be feigned. Looking, her heart 
melted; her hand sought her purse; the next 
instant the shining coin for which he pray- 
ed, was in his hand. 

He started at a run for the nearest bakery. 
God help him! Heaven be merciful to poor 
sinners! There was a dram-shop on the 





way. As he came opposite to it, the door 





opened, and out came the fumes of the rum 
that maddened him. God's curse is upon the 
demon that has ruined his fair handywork, 
and curses the world. Money in his hand, 
the insatiable, fiery, maddening thirst upon 
him; that was all he knew. The starving 
child, the little dying angel, fatherhood, 
manhood—all lost for the time; the demon 
that possessed him, had transformed the 
man into its own hideous image. He rushed 
rere 

What was it that met him in the door-way, 
as hours afterwards, he staggered out into 
the night, a strange, unearthly something, 
whose spiritual, potent power steadied the 
staggering form and cleared the crazed brain 
in aninstant; amystic, transient gleam of 
the unseen, invisible, a cloud that shadow- 
ing fell about him, and a glory in the cloud, 
and forth from the cloud and glory, looked 
the child’s face sublime. A little hand— 
her hand—beckoned him, and pointed up- 
ward. No need to tell him she was dead; 
he knew it as well then as when he had 
touched the form already cold, and saw the 
little face stilland white set, never more to 
change with that mysterious smile upon it. 
She, too, was gone—his little ministering 
angel in rags and tatters, who had held to 
him the more fondly because the world had 
turned its back-—all that was left of his 
broken household, and ruined home. 

In an agony, in such tortures of remorse 
as those feel who are shut out from the 
Father’s presence, he lay down upon the 
miserable bed beside her, and took his mar- 
tyred darling in hisarms.... . 

Saved, redeemed! and this was the price 
of his redemption! That night of anguish 
had set the faltering feet in the straight and 
narrow path, had turned the face heuven- 
ward. The child dead is far more potent 
than she had been when living. Something 
bars the door of the dram-shop now; when 
the mad thirst seizes him, and he would en- 
ter, a barrier, not of earth, that he cannot, 
dare not pass. The devoted little creature, 
who had waited, shivering in the darkness, 
outside the doors of those fearful places to 
lead home, commissioned by a higher pow- 
er, is guiding now, with the olden tender- 
ness, the faltering, unsteady feet to the glo- 
rious home above. 

Chieago, 1. 

eo ae 
For the Woman's Journal. 


“PATTER, PATTEREE, SIX = FOUR.” 





BY JULIA M. DUNN, 





“So now you can see for yourself, Nellie, 
how hopeless the affair is, and how remote 
is the prospect of our marriage.” 

‘*Nil desperandum,,” replied Nellie, nod- 
ding her head for all the world like a pet 
sanary, ‘‘and I hope you'll excuse the pro- 
nunciation, since my stock of Latin is some- 
what limited. Is the case utterly hopeless, 
Royal?” 

“Nellie, your father is the shrewdest and 
most skillful detective in the city.” Nellie 
nodded her head complacently, with a little 
air of pride, as if to say, ‘‘Everybody knows 
that.” ‘‘And he admits himself completely 
baffled by this Benham burglary; that is, to 
me he does; and then coolly tells me that 
if I will work up this case successfully, I 
may marry you as soonasl like. ‘And I 
wouldn't mind giving you all the reward,’ 
he said to me at the conclusion of our in- 
terview, ‘for although I am not by any 
means as rich as I would like to be, this af- 
fair, in a measure, involves my professional 
reputation, which is of more importance 
than money. So you had better set your 
wits to work, Royal, for ten thousand dol- 
lars don’t grow on every bush, my boy.’”’ 

‘What are the details of the case?” said 
Nellie, anxiously. ‘‘Perhaps I might help 
you.” 

Royal Garth smiled a smile with the 
faintest dash of sarcasm in it, at the petite 
figure and childish face of the earnest 
questioner, 

“Oh, you need not laugh,” rejoined Nel- 
lie; ‘‘remember the fable of the mouse and 
the lion, sir. And, now, to punish you for 
your impertinence, I insist that you give 
me the full particulars of the Benham 
burglary.” 

‘A woman is not expected to understand 
business matters,” began Royal; but, at an 
imperious gesture from Nellie, he stopped 
in confusion. 

‘Well, since I must tell you, this is the 
story. The family of Captain Benham re- 
side in a suburban villa in the neighbor- 
hood of Hampton Ferry. The captain, 
who has sailed round the world an incredi- 
ble number of times, and visited every 
known and unknown country on the face 
of the globe, had collected quite a hoard of 
jewels, rare gems; costly diamonds, pearls, 
rubies—whatever came in his way that he 
took a fancy to—found its way sooner or 
later into his strong box. For this con- 
noisseur in jewels was a bit of a miser, too, 
it seems. Why, they say he had among 
them a diamond equal in value to the great 
Kohinoor itself.” 

‘Indeed!”” ejaculated Nellie, much won- 
dering what the Koh-i-noor might be, but 
not liking to ask. 

“Yes, and a string of rubies which had 
once belonged to her Majesty, Queen 
Mohely. They were all kept in the afore- 
said box, which occupied a conspicuous 
place in the captain’s bed-chamber. One 





night when the captain was absent, Mrs. 
Benham was awakened by a noise in her 
room, and, opening her eyes, saw, by the 
light of the night lamp, two men bending 
over the chest which stood in the middle of 
the room. While she lay quiet, thinking 
over the situation, and wondering whether 
she had better arouse their wrath by scream- 
ing, or brave the captain’s vengeance by 
remaining silent while they coolly took 
possession of his idolized treasures, she 
heard a step on the stairs. The robbers 
apparently heard it, too, for they sprang to 
their feet with muttered oaths, emphatic 
though subdued. 

“Ourse it!’ cried one, deftly pouring the 
glittering gems into a small bag he had fas- 
tened round his neck, ‘are we going to lose 
this night's work, after all” 

«“ «Work away!’ responded his compan- 
ion, coolly; ‘the door’s locked, and this lit- 
tle feller,” showing his revolver as he spoke, 
‘is good grit. Where do you intend to 
stow the swag, my lovely?’ 

“« Do you see anything green?’ answered 
the other, with a chuckle. ‘Tell you, and 
have you coming the foul on me, eh? No, 
no, my man, you just take this to the major 
to-morrow, and he will give you a fair price 
for this little job.’ Hescribbled something 
on a slip of paper, and handed it to the 
burglar with a grim smile. “The major 
will know what it means, but I hardly think 
you will, my friend, unless you number a 
knowledge of the dead languages among 
your accomplishments.’ 

“The steps came nearer. It wasa fearful 
moment for the burglars; but at the first 
shout of the captain outside, they emptied 
the last of the plunder into the bag, and 
disappeared threugh the open window. 

“When Mrs. Benham, more dead than 
alive with terror, staggered to the door, to 
open it for the captain, who was blistering 
his knuckles in a series of frantic raps on 
the outside, she found the slip of paper 
which had been dropped in the hurry of 
their flight. 

“Unfortunately, the captain, who is not 
distinguished for the mildness of his tem- 
per, pounced upon the document, after 
hearing the story of his loss, and, after 
tearing it into pieces, threw it in the fire. 
This paper, which might have furnished a 
clue, had been examined by Mrs. Benham, 
and she declares that she can swear posi- 
tively to the words written thereon.” 

“And what were they?” asked Nellie, 
breathlessly. 

“Some thieves’ jargon, probably. Mrs. 
Benham says they were: 

“Dear Mason: Patter Patteree Six x 
Four.’” 

“Patter, Patteree, Six, xX Four,” re- 
peated Nellie, as though a repetition of the 
cabalistic words might help her to an idea 
on the subject. ‘‘Well, Royal, it is rather 
puzzling, I must confess; but I shall not 
give it up yet. And now, good-bye, and if 
you find out anything further, let me know 
immediately.” 

Weeks passed, and Garth, whose ten- 
dency of mind was strongly toward the 
marvelous, consulted spirit-mediums, fe- 
male astrologers, and all the most obvious 
humbugs he could find, or hear of, only to 
find himself duped in the most approved 
style. 

As for Nellie, she seemed to have lost all 
her gay spirits, and moped about the house 
idly, her brows knitted in a thoughtful 
frown, repeating the mysterious words 
which sounded to her like some witches’ 
gibberish. 

At last, just as Garth had made up his 
mind to go on an exploring expedition to 
the Mammoth Cave, in whose dark re- 
cesses an obese astrologist had assured him 
he would find the lost treasure, he received 
one morning the following note: 

“DeEAR Royar: 

The enigma is solved; the riddle is read; 
the ten thousand dollars reward is mine, 
and I am Yours, 

NELLIE.” 


The word is not yet coined which wouid 
describe our’ hero’s state of mind, or the 
speed with which he rushed to the resi- 
dence of his adored Nellie; for in his fren- 
zied delight, he started on foot, instead of 
calling an omnibus, and was obliged to run 
every step of the way. - 

“Well, Nellie!” he contrived to articu- 
late, as she showed him into her own little 
parlor, ° 

Nellie, whose eyes outshone the brightest 
of Captain Benham’s diamonds, produced a 
slip of paper on which she had written: 
«Patter Patteree, 6X4—24.” 

‘‘Well,” said Royal, impatiently, ‘‘what 
does that amount to?” 

“Why,” said Nellie, with a sort of hys- 
terical gurgle that was neither a laugh nor 
a cry,‘ Pater patria, father of his country— 
that’s Washington; six times four is twenty- 
four, as any school-boy knows.” 

‘Washington is the name of the street, 
and twenty-four is the number,” shouted 
Garth, in sudden enlighfenment. ‘Hurrah, 
Nellie! you're a perfect brick!” 

“TDon't talk slang, sir,” corrected Nellie, 
‘‘and be off with you to Washington street, 
before the booty is carried away.” 

‘No danger of that,” said Garth; ‘‘they 
know they are too closely watched to ven- 
ture that move.” 

Washington St., number twenty-four, was 





a 
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the scene of a little excitement that morn. 
ing, but the police were many, and the 
burglars, taken completely by surprise, 
were easily overpowered. The captain, de 
lighted to receive his precious property 
again, insisted on giving Nellie a set of rare 
old pearls, as a wedding gift. 

When Christmas bells rang out their joy. 
ous chimes, a ceremony was performed 
which transformed Nellie Stapleton into 
Mrs. Garth. Resplendent in white satin and 
the captain’s pearls, the guests all declared 
her lovelier than ever, and Garth felt in his 
heart of hearts that she was the fairest 
bride the sun ever shone on. 

As for Nellie’s father, he thought the de- 
tection of the thieves was wholly owing to 
Garth's cleverness, and spoke of him ever 
after as ‘‘My son-in-law, Royal Garth, a fine 
young fellow, sir; and shrewd, sir, wonder. 
fully shrewd!” 

or 


THE FORTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Allow me to return 
my sincere thanks for the article, ‘Wo. 
man's Day in the Senate,” which appeared 
ina recent issue of your JOURNAL. Wo. 
men cannot have read the doings of the for 
ty-fifth Congress without being affected by 
it; either utterly discouraged or stimulated 
to more arduous efforts. Ought we not to 
unfurl and fling to the breezes of heaven 
our snowy banner, and march, so to speak, 
against the hosts of the enemy who would 
crush and annihilate all pure endeavor of 
women for a broader knowledge and higher 
sphere of usefulness. 

We feela profound pity for men too, whom 
years have not given self-control and digni- 
ty. Where is American chivalry that it 
will not listen, or kindly refuse, the petition 
not of a single woman but of many women’ 

It is marvelous too that when womankind 
is ridiculed by man for her efforts to obtain 
equal rights, any civilized daughter of the 
race can meekly sit down and fcrgive the 
grave wrong done her. There are a few, 
and we blush to confess the fact, who deem 
it unwomanly to favor a movement, the 
protection and advancement of our sex, yet 
would stoop to vastly, infinitely, more un- 
womanly things. Standing before this ob- 
stacle; namely, the indifference of a consid- 
erable part of our sisters to their personal 
and relative good, which rises Mont-Blanc 
like in our front, we need the patience that 
had its fulfillment on Calvary! 

During the American Revolution every 
citizen was ready to take up arms against 
the tyranny and usurpation of the mother 
country. When Congress said, by her vote, 
these were henceforth ‘‘the United Colonies 
of America,” our countrymen _ replied, 
‘‘amen!” and every flashing bayonet echoed 
this spirit. Will the tome of history hold 
the record of timid, mastered spirits in this 
strife for equal rights? 

One clear, beautiful night, a small audi 
ence assembled to listen to a lecture on Wo- 
man Suffrage, in a certain village in New 
England. After the lecture, the lady re- 
quested as many as would, of both sexes, 
to signa petition to be delivered to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of that State. No man com 
plied, and the ladies went out one by one. 
An elderly lady with her daughter, at last 
went forward, and signed their names say 
ing: 

“We care little for the ballot in and for 
itself, but if our voting can aid in any way 
the cause of temperance, we are glad to sign 
it.” 

Rum had made their peaceful home a 
hades, and the words they uttered veiled 
the agony of soul-suffered. Whether or 
not men heed, the Great Eye of the universe 
beholds, and right will prevail. 

Since we cannot stir the air with a sound 
so light that it even ceases to be a sound, 
how long must it take for the loud shouts of 
victory to over-take the discordant peals of 
laughter of the Forty-Fifth Congress? c. 

Pascoag, R. I. 
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QUEBEC AND ITS APPROACHES. 


The regret which one naturally feels in 
traveling, that many scenes so rich in nat- 
ural beauty must be traversed in the night, 
is somewhat modified by the fine view one 
has from the deck of the Quebec steam-boat 
previous to and during departure. 

The Custom-house, a fine building, is 
near, and shows grandly from the river, as 
do a host of mercantile buildings, and the 
fine sea-wall which protects the city from 
the river. 

Another good view of Victoria bridge: 
we are informed that it lacks but about fif- 
ty yards of being two English miles long, 
instead of one and a querter as we stated. 
The remains of daylight afford one many 
fine views of Longueil and the different 
settlements on the river bank and give you 
a faint idea of the majestic St. Lawrence, 
which is the outlet for so many mighty 
lakes and streams, and whose waters have s° 
lately made the perilous plunge of Niagara. 

But you soon realize that the staunch 
steamer is bearing on a little world of its 
own and, a moving palace, it is providing 
refreshment and rest, and relaxation for the 
lovers of music. From your customary 
sleep you are not disturbed in your cosy lit- 
tle state-room, unless you have the curiosi- 
ty to witness the landings, which are made 
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at Sorel, Three Rivers, and Batiscan. 

An early wake and walk on deck will re- 
ward you with lovely landscapes of the 
shores, which have left the low line of 
Montreal and have become high as bluffs. 
The frequency of buildings shows you that 
we are nearing one of the centers of civili- 
zation, and we shall soon behold the citadel 
city of Quebec. 

Apparently almost impregnable by nature, 
it is no wonder that the early settlers seized 
on it for a stronghold ina time of conquests 
and of defence. The lower town is so 
over-shadowed by the upper one, that it 
seems to be mostly used as the heavy busi- 
ness part, and contains few residences com- 
paratively. 

Most kindly favored with a friend and 
cuide, we turned our steps to the Point 
Levi ferry-boat lying near, and soon found 
ourselves crossing the river to a situation 
much resembling Quebec in its low landing 
and steep ascent to the upper town. It 
seemed almost a problem which should 
gain the victory, the stout Canadian pony 
or the power of gravitation. But the sum- 
mit once gained, we were well repaid, for a 
finer view of the opposite city cannot be 
had, with its battlements, citadel, churches 
and convents. 

A sweet New-England-like home refresh- 
es us with its hospitality and culture, and 
we go to view the wonders of the opposite 
city. Thankful that the almost perpendic 
ular descent is not icy, we soon find our- 
selves across the ferry and, after a similar 
steep ascent, arrive at the door of an old ca- 
thedral built in 1688, nearly two hundred 
years ago, ina good preservation. The city 
walls and gates have mostly been removed, 
and we walk around on the ramparts and 
occasionally seat ourselves to ‘‘view the 
landscape o’er.” The Island of Orleans 
lies just below, green and beautiful. The 
opposite towns of St. Joseph and Point 
Levi rise like pyramids of beauty from the 
river’s bank, and the river is grand and 
beautiful till lost in the distance. Then, to 
look nearer, you can let your eyes fall into 
the chimneys, yards and streets of the town 
beneath, so ancient and so quaint! 

From these we pass on to the Esplanade, 
en route for the Citadel. Thanks to our 
friendly escort, we gain admittance, and 
pass within the fortifications, which seem 
vast enough to contain the inhabitants of 
the city, should it be necessary, for a short 
time. A group of men‘ were on drill ata 
cannon, tactics which we fervently hoped 
might never be called into use. Every 
thing about is most neat and comfortable, 
with a prospect grand enough to make a 
man the better for, through simple grati- 
tude to its Creator. 

The next morning we take a carriage for 
the falls of Montmorenci, and, though rainy 
the outlook is interesting. Fhe most pre- 
tentious building is the Insane Asylum, 
finely situated. The road is much of the 
time in sight of the St. Lawrence, and passes 
over a fertile country with comfortable 
looking houses, mostly plastered white. 
The view of the falls is exceedingly lovely. 
The steps being too wet to permit a safe de- 
scent, our view was intirely from the upoer 
level, and it seemed hard to believe they 
were 240 feet in fall They separate in fall- 
ing into several silver-like threads with 
shrubs and rocks between, and formed one 
of the most interesting objects we beheld in 
the oft remembered Quebec. E. H. W. 
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“DEAF AS A POST,” 











The New York Hvening Post should be 
congratulated. It has really stepped be- 
yond its a. }. ¢., and turning for an instant 
from frivolous questions, it has faced the 
profound problem of our day, and it finds, 
that ‘‘certain troublesome women wished to 
hear themselves speak on the floor of the 
House; but men very properly refused.” 

Then it turns back to its great researches, 
carried on by and through its initial cor- 
respondents. We think from the triviality 
f the “communications,” that they must 
ul emanate from Richard Grant White. 
He, too, was so aettled by the waking up of 
women, that he went out of his way in his 
100k on ‘National Hymns,” to introduce a 
very ridiculous letter purporting to come 
'rom a woman who wished to vote. 

Such men had better confine their atten- 
‘ion to their dilletanti researches into the 
ehicle of thought. Thought itself is be- 
yond their ken. 

But we meant to speak of the petitions. 
in cireulating them, one is freshly remind- 
ed of very sad facts about human nature. 
One often finds the people of leisure and 
pleasure hardened and cold to all appeals 
‘or those outside of shelter. A grand soul 
itis that can withstand the blight of money. 
\gain we become aware of the desolating ef- 
fects of their long oppression on women 
themselves, Ignorant of the value of liber- 
ty, many do not want it. 


give them a chance to sign, or rather to re- 
fuse tosign. But we area poor canvasser, 
for when the name is refused we are too 
liable to make a sharp retort. Great com- 
plaisance, not to say ‘‘blarney,” is needed 
in dealing with weak humanity. Those 
who can keep up their faith in it and love 
for it after studying itin the ‘““Green-room,” 
are to be envied. SHAWANEBEKE. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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SOWING WILD OATS. 


When the Divine teacher said, ‘‘Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” 
He surely had in mind that barbaric idea 
which is an excressence on modern civiliza- 
tion; viz: that a young man is rather better 
for having ‘‘sowed his wild oats,” as it is 
mildly termed, or that, at any rate, youth- 
ful excesses are a necessary evil. 

The apple is mellower for being worm- 
eateri before its maturity; the cherry is 
sweeter when the birds have pecked away 
its beauty. Morals are elevated by immor- 
ality; purity is strengthened by impurity! 
What monstrous folly! what diabolical 
logic! 

Young men actually boast of conduct, a 
faint shadow of which on the part of their 
sisters, would exclude them from decent 
society. There is one code of morals for 
the brothers, and another for the sisters, 
and only the latter includes the seventh 
commandment. Society can never be pure 
until there is but one code for all. 

Where innate high principle is lacking, 
social ostracism is the surest check on vice. 
Let women have their eyes opened to the 
fact that they can frown ‘‘fast’’ men out of 
respectable circles, and exert their power, 
and the fast man is pretty certain to slacken 
his pace. 

Young women, if you would do your 
part in the work of reforming society, let 
it be deeply impressed upon you that re- 
form must be commenced by you. Your 
power in society gives you a terrible re- 
sponsibility in this matter. Take care how 
you discharge it! R. 8. P. 

— Oe 


THE WICKED PLUMBER, 


The system upon which plumbing is 
practiced is different from that of every 
other criminal or lawful industry. If a 
plumber is asked to put in a new faucet of 
a specified size in any particular house, he 
makes his appearance at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, and devotes half an hour to an in- 
spection of the room in which the faucet is 
to be placed. He then returns to his shop 
for his tools, and on again reaching the res- 
idence of his victim, cuts off the water 
from the premises and goes to dinner, At 
2 o'clock he re-appears, and in half an hour 
finishes the job. When the unhappy house- 
holder receives the plumber’s bill, he finds 
that it contains four distinct items. There 
is first a charge of $1 50 for anew faucet; 
next a charge of $1 for putting it in place; 
then a charge of $5 for three-quarters of a 
day’s time, and finally a charge of $2 ‘‘for 
the job.” This ingenious system of charg- 
ing both for putting in the faucet and for 
the time consumed in putting it in would 
alone mark the difference between plumb- 
ing and honest industry; but the additional 
charge of $2 ‘‘for the job” shows a degree 
of subtle and malevolent wickedness which 
is paralleled in no other department of 
crime. Unfortunately, the public is at the 
mercy of the plumber. No man can repair 
his own water-pipes, and when they are out 
of order the plumber must be called in. 
As Dr. Watts poetically observes, ‘‘You 
may break, you may shatter, the third com- 
mandment, if you will, but the bill of the 
wicked plumber must be paid still.”"—W. Y. 
World. 


LASELL SEMINARY. 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass, 

Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 171% Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 





We often appeal to mothers, by asking 
them if they do not want their little girls to 
ve as free as their boys? if mother love | 
ught not to be impartial? An irresolute | 
shake of the head is the only reply some of | 
them can make. Others say, ‘‘We have 
hever thought of this thing—we must take 
ume.” 

When we meet very silly-faced women, 
and the sinister looking man, we do not 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
two p.m. She will also take six 


Private Classes, 


| six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 


Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 
ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 


lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars free. J. Worth & Co.St.Louis,Mo. 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new Schoo! house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural! His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


1 tO 1 ‘ ch A 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Of Pennsylvania, 

The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
predic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
College Ave. and 2ist St., Philedelphia, Pa. 

16tJan1 


T ’ : ‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 

New York Infirmary. 

128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 

Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 

York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 

day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 

dress the Secretary, Jn. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


STEWART'S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


a A YEAR. Agents wanted Bus!- 
ness legitimate, Particulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & CO., St Louis, Mo, 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Paris 1869, Philadelphia 1876 
ly25 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


. 169 Washington St.. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of: 
fered at prices that will insu 
sales, 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIHWATII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON: 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 





Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
A1V 


ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Whelesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


=Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


We. invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower grades. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small a over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE "FOUND LOW- 
ER than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 





Union under-Flannels, Eman- 


cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 


Skirt Suspenders, &., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

We are constantly adding 
new and improved garments to 
our list. New catalogue ready 
in December. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on -applica- 
tion. 

Address 

MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 





Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 

Among the points of special interest in 
the proceedings of the Annual Meeting was 
the speech of Miss Mary F. Eastman, called 
out by the address of Judge Pitman :— 

With the millennial theory of the Woman 
Suff question I, for one, have nothing to 
do. That we shall be helped on in many 
lines in which no connection with this sub- 
ject is now apparent, 1 have no doubt, and 
if by good fortune we find that the millenni- 
um has come this way, we shall be ready 
to give and receive congratulations; but my 
claim is that we be admitted to equality of 
rights, not as saints but as sinners,—that is, 
the mild and hopeful sort of sinners that, 
on the average, women are; not because of 
our intelligence, but precisely because of 
our lack of that large measure of it which 
present voters have, and which, from obser- 
vation, we conclude can be acquired only 
‘by that discipline which ow. as citizens, 
have enjoyed; not because we have so much 
education, but from the sad fact that we 
have so little, since those who have had the 
chance to vote supplies for it from the pub- 
lic funds, voted it, at first entirely and always 
largely, to themselves, and, seeing its good 
effect, we want to vote a share of it to our- 
selves; not because we are angels and draw 
our inspirations altogether from the skies, 
but because we are human, and want the 
best of human conditions in order to become 
tolerably well-fitted for the companionship 
of the fortunate sex that has so long enjoy- 
ed them. 

This, my friends, is why we come again 
and again, to protest against our exclusion 
from any advantage. Our appeal is notin 
the interest of that class—which must be 
large, since our opponents seem to have 
met no other—who live and die without 
other care or responsibility than to sit in 
state, like an eastern queen, while their 
subjects bearing gifts pass in steady suc- 
sion before them, but of those classes which 
a few of us have seen, who are cold if the 
cannot earn a fire, hungry if they get ill- 
paid for their work, are ignorant if they 
have neither books nor instruction, who 
rise only as there is opportunity, and sink 
to awful depths amidst discouragement and 
in despair; of those who, cndowed with in- 
tellect, crave for its exercise and stimulus, or 
gifted with genius, find that its fires need 
ruarding lest they go out in too close and con- 
fined an atmosphere. In short, it is in the 
interest of the common needs of our human- 
ity, that we ask the removal of all disabilities 
which bar our progress, 

And there is but one way out from these 
‘purdens, and thatis the way you, our broth- 
ers, found, when you said, ‘“‘At any cost we 
must be a free,self-governing and independ- 
ent people, and the only safe-guard of our 
liberties is the ballot in every man’s hand.” 
And to make it sure beyond peradventure, 
you said, “Let us write it down, and bind 
ourselves to our pledge in most solemn 
manner.” And there was written, ‘All 
men are born free and equal and have cer- 
tain natural, essential and unalienable 
rights, among which may be reckoned that 
of enjoying and defending their lives and 
liberties.’ And ‘‘men” is supposed to in- 
elude all adult human beings. But I have 
seen women, whose lives were made miser- 
able from the little fact that, as the law, 
made under this Constitution, allowed her 
no share in the accumalations which she 
and her husband had jointly made during 
marriage, she had no power to say ‘‘Check!” 
when she saw her half slipping away like 
the other through indulgence in reckless or 
extravagant habits, or ill-judged specula- 
tions, What man will te!l me that he 
should feel that he had a chance of enjoying 
life, if, from the day he married, he coul 
have no control of his earnings, no chance 
of making accumulations from the profes- 
sion he had chosen, as the wife has none in 
fulfilling her duties to her family? 

When I sit at my window and watch the 
men who gather at the polls, and know that 
they will decide, without allowing me a 
voice, whether taxes shalljbe increased, to 
further expensive improvements which I do 
not approve, for lavish expenditure, for 
municipal feastings, for which I do not rec- 
ognize the need,—am I permitted to protect 
my property? If not, then this Constitu- 
tional provision is not for me. 

When, in this strong document, I read 
that ‘‘No subordination of one sect to anoth- 
er shall ever be established by law,” I won- 
der if the integrity of the universe demands 
that I read between the lines the unwritten 
decree that the law shall as jealously guard 
the subordination of one sex to the other, 
by statutes discriminating versus Woman, 
by which she shall be absolutely denied 
the one recognized means of redress in a re- 
public—an appeal to the ballot. 

‘Government is instituted for the common 
good, for the protection, safety, prosperity 
and happiness of the people, and not for the 

rofit, honor or private interest of any man, 

amily or class of men.” Therefore the 

people alone have an incontestable, inaliena- 
ble, and indefeasible right to institute gov- 
ernment and to reform the same, ete. 

And when one-half the adult—what shall 
we call them? inhabitants—read the noble 
declaration of the Seventh Article of the 
Constitution of Massachusetts,— they can 
only utter ‘‘Would to God that we women 
were people!’ Says Section Ninth: ‘‘All 
elections ought to be free; and all the inhab- 
itants of this Commonwealth having such 
qualifications as they shall establish by their 
(the inhabitants,) frame of government, have 
an equal right to elect officers and to be 
elected for public employments.” And 
with an increasing sense of their negative- 
ness, one-half the adult—what shall we call 
them? perhaps individuals—remembering 
that under this charter they have no such 

right—sigh—“‘if, not being people, we were 
but inhabitants, that we might enjoy such 
of the great Constitutional privileges as 
were not reserved for the people alone.” 
And he turns to the Tenth Section to learn 
what is left for the mere “individual” and 
reads, that each individual of society has a 
right to be protected by it in the enjoyment 
of his life, liberty and property. . . but no 
part of the property of any individual can 
be taken from him without his consent, or 


thatofthe representative body of the people. ’ 

‘But since we are not so protected, and 
our property is taken without our consent, 
the rights of the individual do not concern 
me,” say one-half the adult—what? Subjects, 
let us say; ‘‘and since we are ruled out as 

eople, as inhabitants, and as individuals, 

fet us learn the rights of subjects. Section 
Eleven. Every subject—ah! here we have 
it—‘‘every subject of the Commonwealth 
ought to find a certain remedy, by having 
recourse to the laws for all injuries or 
wrongs which he may receive in person, 
property or character. He ought to obtain 
right and justice fully and without being 
obliged to purchase it; completely and with- 
out any denial; promptly and without any 
delay, conformably to the laws.” Ah yes, 
laws made by the sex that excludes us! 
Ought—well, we learned long ago, my 
friends, that ‘‘ought” too often goes for 
“nothing.” How often it has done so. 
Women who grew up without education or 
with a limited one, because there was no rr 
resentative of their subject class in the halls 
of legislation; women who faced _helpless- 
ly an old age of poverty, because for the 
faithful, hard working wives and mothers 
of the land there was no representative to 
claim that their earnings should be theirs to 
have and to hold, to spend at individual 
pleasure what they had fairly earned, though 
not possessed, by individual labor. Wo- 
men who, as widows, still count apprehen- 
sively the forty days that they may stay in 
their husband's house, in which they have 
toiled and borne children and toiled again— 
how often the protection , which even the 
“subject” ought to receive, has meant noth- 
ing—let these testify. 

And it has meant just what it will always 
mean to a class which is ‘‘subject” and noth- 
ing more, really or prospectively. If you 
doubt, ask the people in countries where 
the masses are dumb before their rulers. 
Ask the Indian, in the country where he is 
the ward of the nation. Ask the negro, 
who will tell you both what he was asa 
subject and what he is asa freeman. Ask 
the poor Chinamar, whom those whom he 
serves faithfully by ill-paid toil, are pushing 
off the western shore of this free America, 
because, denied admission to the schools, to 
support which he is taxed, denied his oath 
in Courts, denied the franchise, ‘he will 
never’ they say, ‘‘become homogeneous with 
the American people.” No! there is no 
homogeneity for such as he! There is no 
possibility of oneness with the people for 
any class denied equal rights to opportunity, 
equal rights to the accumulation and free 
expenditure of money—equal rights to that 
protector of all rights—the ballot! 

And we can point this assertion with no 
example so forcible as the women of the 
land. Surely no subject class was ever 
purer than this. It is gifted as no other 
subordinate class was ever gifted—faithful, 
loyal to duty, religious, aspiring—where, in 
such rank, has the world seen its peer? Hon- 
ored, respected, cherished, beloved as wives, 
protected as daughters, venerated as moth- 
ers; all this—and yet the law which crystal- 
lized into protection for men, robbed these 
of their dearest rights, weighted them with 
especial burdens because of their sex (O, 
Nineteenth Century Chivalry!) and left 
them to be the very sport of chance. 

The questionable good fortune of the few 
who lead lives of idleness, of petted indul- 
gence and irresponsibility, has been the 
plea for depriving the many of rights which 
should be inalienable. You remind me 
that without the ballot many privileges 
have been conceded to woman? Yes, as 
the Patricians yielded to the Plebeians suc- 
cessively the share they demanded in the 
oftices of Tribune, Consul and Censor, with 
wry faces, when they could no longer resist 
their importunities. 

As an army iutrenched with all the bread 
in its garrison, would throw over scanty 
loaves to the starving crowd which threat- 
ened it, (I am sorry to draw such a picture, 
but it isa true one,) and with the daily in- 
creasing intelligence of this crowd which be- 
sieges the citadel which withholds its rights 
—an intelligence which is surely revealing 
to them the fullness of their needs and the 
enormity of the injustice—I tell you who 
hold the fort, that the last days are passing 
when there will be a shadow of grace in 
unbarring and flinging wide the gates. 

Four times, the problem, what shall we do 
with a subject class? has been presented to 
the people of the United States in the single 
century of its existence. To keep a few 
thousand Indians the ‘‘wards of the nation,” 
more than $500,000,000 have been drawn 
from the earnings of the people, and our 
border territory has been made the scene of 
almost perpetual conflict. 

To hold four and a half millions of blacks 
in the unpaid service of a section of the 
country, we have been embroiled in a fratri- 
cidal war, for which our homes paid a debt 
which we coined from our very hearts’ 
blood. Scarcely is this settled when the 
stalwart Californian, with a wail, which 
would be pitiful if it were not ridiculous, 
over the advent in twenty-five years of 150,- 
000 peace-loving, industrious workers from 
beyond the sea, which American ships were 
first to cross, and whose country we and 
our kindred first invaded, petition the na- 
tional Government to shut out from this 
land of the free, this asylum for the oppress- 
ed, a people whose offence is that their 
faithfulness crowds out the unfaithful, 
their industry leaves no chance for the lazy, 
their economy puts wastefulness at a dis- 
count. 

‘‘He can live on rice, and sleep on a 
shelf. He buys no whiskey, and sends 
home the bones of his dead countrymen. 
What shall we do with the Chinaman!” 
And whik, before this startling question, 
demagogues and politicians hold the funda- 
mental principles of our government of no 
significance or weight, they resist with equat 
disregard, and an easy indifference born of 
long custom, the claim of Woman that 
her rights shall be acknowledged as resting 
on the fundamental principle on which the 
nation is established. In the line of eternal 
justice the issue is fore-ordained from the 
beginning, in the one case as in the other. 

/ill the sex in power accept and further 
it as justice, to its lasting honor, or 
yield to it only as a necessity, to its lasting 





disgrace? 





REPORT FROM NEEDHAM. 

The followiug report of the Needham 
Woman Suffrage Club for 1877, was read at 
the Annual Meeting: 

The Needham Club, commencing in 1873 
with five members, now numbers ninety- 
five. Except in the months of July and 
August, the Club has met at the houses of 
different members once in four weeks. 

As the work of the Club should be 
mainly missionary, there is cause for regret 
that so little outside work has teen done 
this year. Owing to the pressure of the 
times, the fund in treasury did not admit 
of any outlay for public lectures to our 
towns-people as has been heretofore our 
practice. A donation of twenty-five dollars 
to the State lecture fund has been the extent 
of our work outside. 

In order not to have the meetings con- 
fined to one neighborhood, four names have 
been chosen from the list of members at 
each meeting, to provide place of meeting, 
and entertainment, literary and musical, for 
the next meeting, and so on through the 
year, a different committee for each even- 
ing, subject of course to the standing 
executive committee of the Club. This 
method has been found to succeed well thus 
far. 

We have readings from the United States 
Coustitution, and discussions thereon. In 

October commenced a course of historical 
reading, also a Club Paper entitled 7he 
Enterprise, choosing two of our members at 
each meeting to act as editors for the next. 
Some fine recitations and music have made 
up the sum of our entertainment. 

Thus we, in our small way, ‘‘occupy,” 
till the good time come. 

Harrier B. Hicks, Seeretary. 

Needham, Mass., January, 1878. 


The following memberships were paid at 
the Annual Meeting, on the 23d inst :—- 


0 ee eee 
James F, Clarke, Jamaica Plain............ 500 
Mrs. Anna H. Clarke, Jamaica Plain........ 5 00 
Mrs. E. Prescott Stearns, Boston........... 100 
Rev. 8. W. Bush; Boston............ ..... 100 
OO Ferree 100 
ke I IR no cacy vescvcncens 100 
Be Wie BO MOMIIER, ccccsccccscens 000 100 
SS, ©. POG, GOOG. oo ccc ccc cccccceces 100 
Mrs. G. W. Wilson, Malden.... ........... 190 
Mrs. 8. D. Bullens, Boston................. 100 
Miss H. L. Robinson, Malden.............. 100 
FS |e =e 100 
BOD Wi Os BTID. oo occccccces eves 100 
Miss E. V. Meader, Lynn..... . .......... 100 
sae ~~ * Seeeeoeee 100 


Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury............ : 
Mrs. W. W. Merrick, Boston.............. 
Mary H. wu. Cabot... 
A Broad, Melrose. . 
OS 
Harriet H. Robinson, Malden... ate 
Nathaniel T. Allen, West Newton.......... 
Mrs. 8. S. Eddy, College Hill.............. 
D. 8. Whitney, Southboro........... ..... 
8, C. Fa , Southboro Teele the hence Chee 
Robert F. Wallcutt, Boston................ 
We We BO Is occ cccccccccconeceves 
Mrs. W. F. Temple, Boston................ 
Mrs. 8. E. Eaton, Boston..................-. 
Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Boston................. 
Mary C. Young, Grantville............ “ae 
Mrs. Geo. Clapp, Neponset ............... 

Miss E. A. Burke, Boston....... .......... 
Mrs. E. R. Barker, Fitchburg.............. 
Bessie 8. Lockwood, Boston................ 
Ty Mie I I, 0s. vvndavessenesss 
Frederic A. Hinckley, Boston....... ...... 
Deborah Drury, Haverhill 
8. R. Urbino, West Newton................ 
L. B. Urbino, Chelsea........... cceteus 
Cc. P. Nickles, Chelsea. ... 

Henry B. Blackwell, Bosto 
A. M. Lougee, Boston.... .. 
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ene G. VON, NOE, oo csr pecccccnvcceece 
Mrs, E. N. L. Walton, Westfield........... 
Mrs. Mary R. Marcy, Boston. 
ie Sle CIEE s ves vevceccccorccsesse 
i. 8s 
Ruth C, Thompson, Southbridge........... 
Sophia A. Forbes, Westboro............... 
E. A. Chadbourne, Dorchester............. 
E. C. Newell, Boston... 

Miss C. 8. Perry, Boston 
Ann Henshaw, Boston..................... 
ee, Oe Gk nn. ccc csevecseces 
Isabella J. M. Webster, Haverhill.......... 
Caroline M. Clark, Boston.................. 
Lambert Bigelow, Boston.................. 
Anne K. Faulkner, North Billerica........ 
Mrs. Caroline A. Kennard, Boston.......... 
Sarah D. Knowles, Boston.......... ir. 

Rev. Lorenza Haynes, Marlboro 
Mrs. M. A. Lewis, Lynn.. 
Miss E. D. Ireson, Lynn. . 
J. Wight, Boston.... 
Mrs. A. M. Emerson, Boston... ...... ..... 
Fred H. Henshaw, Boston.................. 
Charlotte J. Thomas, Portland............. 
Eunice D. Knight, Portland................ 
Harriet Johnston, Boston.................. 
i cc eka hene bceee sete een as 
Ps Si ie A MN occ cccnccusecer case 
D. W. Forbes, Westboro................... 
Wm. J. Stuart, Hyde Park................. 
Mrs. M. G. Fletcher, Somerville............ 
as cru rretescavcediven<e 
Us MEN. savceccsteresadceeace 
ee Oe cv es cendsvicecesedcoesens 
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SOCIETY IN GEORGIA. 
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Epirors JoURNAL.— Your paper is a very 
welcome visitor in my home in the sunny 
South, I assure you. The Suffrage battle 
goes bravely on in the North. Down here, 
very few know what Woman Suffrage 
means, and in fact, part of the argument for 
it which I like, I cannot fully apply here yet. 
Here are two races, one nearly as large in 
number as the other; one of them to-day, 
by every means in its power, with few ex- 
ceptions, trying to keep down the other. 
At the Constitutional Convention held last 
summer in Atlanta, not acolored man nor a 
white Republican was a member. Bob 
Toombs said they would put the colored 
man, whom he styled a savage, where he 
would never be heard from again. 

As toanything bordering on Woman's 
equality, here is a specimen of Toombs’ bom- 
bast, delivered August 3, in said Convention: 

Who are the people? It is those in society 
whoare strong enough to form civil govern- 
ment, and to administer its powers. They are 
not anybody; they are not women, and their 
children are not counted in among the people 
Rogues are not in; public defaulters are not 
in. There is no natural right by which one 
man can govern another, or by which two 
men can govern one. But these are powers 
growing out of the contract, and stand 
on force alone. Whenever people have 
sufficient force to accomplish their desire, 
they can establish governments that will last 
for centuries. On the other hand, they may 
destroy governments, tear them to pieces, 
and scatter the fragments to the four winds 
of the earth. Who are the people? They 
are those who are parties to a contract, under 





which civil government is organized, but it 
is not desired that the people in their popu- 
ular capacity should seek to exercise all the 
powers of government. No wise people 
ever expect to perform for themselves, all 
the functions of good government. 

The colored people, of course, imbibe the 
sentiments of the whites in many respects, 
and Ido not know that to-day you could 
find one hundred negroes in Georgia who 
would go for Equal Suffrage. All pretend 
to have a certain chivalrous regard for Wo- 
man. The colored societies have heavy 
fines for swearing in the presence of a wo- 
man. 

Last summer we invited two very intelli- 
gent boys to our house to dinner. We had 
an old negro woman for cook, and when 
she knew we had invited them to dine, she 
proposed to set a side-table. We said they 
must eat with us; but we could not get her 
to set on two extra plates; she declared it 
was not right for white and colored to- eat 
together. The treatment of the colored 
people by most of the whites is most un- 
christian, not to say barbarous. They are 
despised—their manhood and womanhood 
completely drowned in the caste spirit and 
prejudice shown by the whites. Although 
I have been here almost a year, not until 
lately have 1 found out one thing—that no 
white ever speaks of the very best of the 
colored women as Mrs. so and so. Some 
of the colored ladies—many of them us 
white as I am, are just as refined and cul- 
tured as the bestin any New England town; 
and yet, the whites refuse to call, or allow 
any of them to be called Mrs. so and so. 
Many native whites live with colored wo- 
men. Many of their children come to my 
school. Under the laws of Georgia, they 
cannot be called husband and wife. Yet 
they live together just the same. I asked a 
man who was booked up about it, and he 
said it was contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States—some of its amendments, 
I suppose he meant. 

In the Courts here, if a white man is the 
offender, justice is almost unattainable for 
the colored man. 

The Independent movement is dividing 
the colored vote. But it is difficult to tell 
which party buys the most votes of whites 
and blacks with whiskey. I hope to have 
the privilege to vote, in 1880, for aman who 
believes in giving Woman the ballot, and in 
the Prohibition of the liquor traffic. Al- 
cohol is the great curse of the people here, 
white and black. How noticcable it was in 
the account of the Chisolm massacre in a 
late JourNAL. It was said, ‘‘Not till the 
crowd had their courage sufficiently raised 
by whiskey,” or words to that effect, ‘did 
they dare attack the jail and commence 
their work of murder.” Every Ku-klux in 
the South is, or was, a walking whiskey bar- 
rel. 

An editor talking with me a few weeks 
ago, seemed to intimate that if he was in the 
North he should belong to the Republican 
party, for the same reason he belonged to 
the Democratic party, ‘‘because it was the 
party of respectability.” I give it for what 
itis worth. May the day be hastened when 
in all our land, male and female, black and 
white, shall have equal rights. Yours very 
truly, CuarRLeEs P, WELLMAN. 

Griffin, Ga., Jan, 21, 1878. 


oe 
THE HEARING IN WASHINGTON, 


Epitors JourNAL.—Not having as yet 
seen in your paper any account of the hear- 
ing granted by the United States Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, to 
the petitioners for a Sixteenth Amendment, 
and as this was really the most important 
feature of the recent effort in Washington, 
I venture to send you some account of it. 

A striking characteristic of the late con- 
vention was the large number of delegates 
present from all parts of the country, most 
of them women of ability and all of the 
highest respectability. Representing, as 
they did, such large sections of the Union, 
the Committee, at considerable inconven- 
ience to its members, granted two succes- 
sive hearings. 

The Committee itself consisted of Sena- 
tors Wadleigh, of New Hampshire, Mitch- 
ell, of Oregon, Cameron, of Wisconsin, 
McMillan, of Minnesota, Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, Salisbury, of Delaware, and Hill, 
of Georgia. 

On Friday, January 10, at 10.30 a. M., 
they assembled in their committee room, 
which was crowded with advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage. Mrs. Clemence 8. Lozier, 
M. D., of New York, made the opening 
address. She was followed by Miss Julia 
Smith, of Connecticut, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, of New Jersey, Mrs. Matilda Jos- 
lyn Gage, of New York, Mrs. Mary A. 
Stewart, of Delaware, Mrs. Elizabeth Boyn- 
ton Harbert, of Illinois, and Mrs. Priscilla 
R. Lawrence, of Massachusetts. 

Asa large number of delegates still re- 
mained to be heard, by unanimous vote of 
the Committee,a second hearing was granted 
on the following day, and in order to ac- 
commodate the crowd that was anxious to 
be present, this was held in the reception- 
room of the Senate, which was thronged to 
overflowing. 

On this second day, Saturday, January 
11, addresses were made by Rev. Olympia 
Brown, of Connecticut, Mrs. Mary Powers 
Filley, of New Hampshire, Dr. Mary 








Thompson, of Oregon, Mrs. Lillie Deve. 
neux Blake, of New York, Mrs. Sara A. 
Spencer, of the District of Columbia, and 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, of Connec. 
ticut. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, Senator 
Hoar presented a resolution declaring that 


‘the arguments had been presented in a very 


able and dignified manner; and the compli- 
ment was well! deserved, as each woman had 
urged some local matter showing how the 
women of her State suffered for the want 
of the ballot, or presented one of the great 
national arguments in its favor. 

A short-hand reporter was employed by 
the committee to take down all the speeches, 
and the committee has since decided that 
fifty thousand copies shall be printed, at 
the expense of the Senate, a compliment 
quite unprecedented. L. D. B. 

New York. 


_ SPECIAL NOTICES, © 
The New England Women’s Club,— 


Monday, Feb. 11,3 30 ep m. Prof. Noa will read a 
translation of Goethe’s Tasso. 


The Moral Education Association, wi)! 
— meetings during the month of February as fol- 
ows: 

Friday, Feb. 1, 7 Pp. M., at 4 Park St., up one 
flight, frontroom. Kev. Dr. Bartol will speak. Sub- 
ject, *‘Love, and how to keep it.” 

Saturday, Feb. 2,3 p.m,,at Mies. C. H. Codman’s, Ne 
ponset. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will speak. Sub- 
ject, “Character versus Culture.” Cars leave Old 
Colony depot at 244 Pp. M. 

Saturday, Feb. 9, 3 p. m., at Mrs. J. D. Clapp’s, Van 
Winkle St., Dorchester District. Mr. Otis Clapp will 
speak. -_ “The Dangerous and Perishing 
Classes."’ Horse Cars leave Old South at 2 Pp, m. 

Saturday, Feb. 16,3 Pp. m., at Milton Lower Mills. 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak. Subject, “‘Woman or 
Work.” Horse cars leave Old South at 2p. mM. Friends 
at station. 

Saturday, Feb. 23, 3 rp. m., at Mrs. B. B. Newhall’s, 
Beale Street. Dorchester District. F. A. Hinckley 
willspeak. Subject, “Education and Educators.” 
Horse cars leave Old South at 2r.m. To these meet- 
ings all are welcome. 








Wanted,—A situation to work in a green-house 
by a woman who has acquaintance with this kind of 
work, and who will render faithful service. Inquire 
at this office. 

Lady-Partner Wanted.—By a lady-apothe 
cary of nine years’ experience, a lady-partner, with 
sufficient capital to buy or rent a store furnished, and 
open the trade. Address Box 38, New Haven, Conn. 





Valuable Real Estate for Sale.—A beau- 
tiful country residence of thirty acres, midway be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, an hour and a 
half by railroad from either city. A spring of water 
as clear as crystal flows 10,000 gallons daily through- 
out the entire year. Extensive i view, beau- 
tiful walks and drives, and ample buildings. Faces 
the South and is sheltered from the North by a moun- 
tain. Picturesque walks and drives. Price $10,000. 
Terms easy. This is one of the most desirable sites 
in the United States for a Water-cure, or Hygeian 
Home. Address X. Somerville, New Jersey. 


Carving and Modeling for Women.— 
A School has been established to teach women carv- 
ing and modeling, in plaster, clay, and wood, at 23 
Church Street. The School is open every day from 
9A. M.to2P.M., except Saturday, under the direct 
instrnction of Mr. Evans, and under the charge of the 
following Committee: Miss Lucretia P. Hale, Mrs, 
James T. Fields, Mrs. Kate G. Wells, Mr. E. G. Cab- 
ot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, and Prof. Channin 
Whitaker. Application can be made at the School, 
or to Miss Hale, 34 Newbury Street, or to Mrs. Wells 
155 Boylston Street, Boston, 











Escape from Winter.—Persons seeking 
home comforts in a warm climate can be accommoda- 
= = board by Martha Schofield, Aiken, South 
Jarolina. 





For Sale or To Let,—A first-class residence at 
Auburndale, thirty-three minutes by rail from Boston, 
and only three minutes walk from station. House 
fourteen rooms, good barn and stable, 40,000 feet lot 
well set with grass. fruit, and shade trees. Hot and 
cold water, bathroom, water-closets, range, furnace, 
gas, etc.—High ground, pleasant view, price $11,000, 
which is $5000 less than cost. A great bargain. 
Terms easy. Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston. 





For Sale.—440 acres rich alluvial land, three 
miles from Lawrence, Kansas, adjoining the farm and 
residence of ex-Governor Charles Robinson. This 
tract is all in grass, being a fine rolling prairie on the 
second bottom of the Kaw River, and contains perma- 
nent —- of water. Would make a fine frult or 
stock farm. Price $11,000. Terms easy. Would be 
exchan for first-class unencumbered property in 
or near Boston, Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 











E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 
Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 





28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. mM. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Pr"Specialty, Diseases of Wonnen. 
Office hours from 10 a. Mm. to 5 Pp. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Ce, 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


et GRP ete-—seat Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
nm . 

















Dress Reform,.—Miss H. L. Lang, 24 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 


wn aatonl Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Masic 
au, 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,.—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
cen oaramens.—Hetmen & Campbell, 4 Park 
reet. 


A. eee Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 


Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 

Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 

Woman’s Medical Colleges,—i28 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 2iet 
St., Philadelphia, 
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